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The National Council is the 
legislative body for the entire 
fraternity, and Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, as a total entity, is just as 
strong and vigorous as its 
National Council shows strength 
and vigor in its legislation and 
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RESEARCH its programs. And the Frater- 
nity grows and realizes its poten- 
SERVICE tialities just in the degree that 






the National Council visions 
those potentialities and provides 
practical means for translating 
them into actualities. In a large 
but very true way the Fraternity 
is its National Council. 


—J. David Houser 
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ELIEVING that a representative 

group of Phi Delta Kappa members 

should have the opportunity of pre- 
senting their best thought relative to 
fraternity problems which should have the 
consideration of the Thirteenth National 
Council, an appeal for contributions to this 
issue of the magazine was addressed to the 
Executive Committee of the Fraternity, 
District Deputies, Chapter Presidents, Fac- 
ulty Sponsors, the Delegates to the Twelfth 
National Council, and to certain other 
representative Phi Delta Kappans. The 
replies to that appeal may be read in the 
following columns. It may be noted that 
various points of view have been expressed. 
That is to be expected. 
the magazine are open to any member to 
express his point of view. All suggestions 
contained in this and previous issues of the 
magazine will come before the Council for 
its consideration. 


Members of the fraternity who have not 
yet expressed a point of view which they 
believe should come before the Council are 
invited to do so at this time. Communica- 
tions addressed to the Executive Secretary 
will be given careful consideration and 
placed before the Council for such action 
as they may care to take. The Thirteenth 
National Council, meets at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, December 30-31, 1929, and 
January 1, 1930. Visitors are welcome at 
all sessions and members who find it possi- 
ble to do so are cordially invited to attend. 


The Council 


HERE are many important matters 
to come before the Thirteenth Na- 
tional Council. I shall not enumerate 
them as I see the situation but will mention 
two or three which I wish to see receive con- 
sideration. I have not thought any of 


The columns of 
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Pre-Council Statement of Problems 


these through carefully enough to know my 
own attitude. Consequently, these are sug- 
gested with an open mind. 


Since the decided majority of our mem- 
bers in good standing are men out in the 
field, are they not entitled to more repre- 
sentation in our councils? Could not each 
chapter select some one of its field members 
to represent it in addition to the active 
member? Perhaps the chapter advisers 
could represent the men in the field. I 
understand this plan is followed by many 
of the social fraternities. I realize this would 
increase the cost of our Council Meetings 
but feel this problem could be met in some 
way. 

Usually two thirds of the members of a 
Council have not been in a Council before. 
This means that considerable time must be 
spent in getting adjusted to problems of 
organization and administration. This of- 
ten leaves too little time for consideration of 
highly important matters. I therefore sug- 
gest that any proposals involving constitu- 
tional change be placed in writing in the 
hands of the Executive Secretary at least 
four months previous to the opening of the 
Council. This will insure thorough con- 
sideration. Most matters before a Council 
do receive such consideration but this will 
safeguard the matter. 

Finally, the election of all of the National 
Officers at each Council makes possible an 
entire change. A continuity of personnel 
seems desirable. The situation could be 
safeguarded by electing three members— 
say the President, Vice-President, and His- 
torian at one Council and the Secretary and 
Treasurer at the next. This would, of 
course, increase the term from two to four 
years but this seems of little moment since 
the big majority of National Officers have 
served two terms.— Lewis W. Williams, Na- 
tional Historian and past National President. 
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Council Suggestions 

HE task of preparing a pre-council 

statement has been mine every two 

years for so long that I feel very much 
at home in undertaking it. It is interesting 
to note how the same thoughts come to my 
mind this year as have been experienced on 
previous occasions of the kind. 


However, as the years go by there is an 
increasing opportunity to alter the direction 
of effort by the National Council and to 
make a decided change in the type of 
fraternity advancement which engages the 
council’s time and consideration. 

Two years ago I dwelt upon the fact that 
the constitution of the fraternity and the 
general administrative and executive meth- 
ods have reached a point of development 
where every little change is necessary. The 
last council devoted an unprecedented 
amount of time to the consideration of other 
questions than those of fraternity govern- 
ment. This year I see every evidence that 
for the first time the council may become 
predominantly a gathering for discussion of 
the service which the fraternity may render 
as an organization. 

As I see it such a service may be rendered 
either to members of the Fraternity or to 
the cause of education in general. Leaving 
the latter out of the question I should like 
to urge that the big business of this council 
be the question of the highest type of service 
to the various classes of its own member- 
ship. 

Up to this time the active member in the 
University has been the recipient of nearly 
all of the fraternity’s benefits. He comes in 
contact at chapter meetings with inspira- 
tion and with individuals which mean very 
much to him as an aspiring educator. When 
he leaves the University, however, and goes 
into the field he has practically nothing 
more than the memory of his active chapter 
experiences to bind him to the Fraternity. 
Specifically speaking, the national magazine 
and the possibility of a service key about 
limit the extent of the benefit derived from 
the fraternity by field members. It has long 
seemed to me that some very careful con- 
sideration of the question of enlarging and 
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expanding the service to field members js 
one of the most immediate needs of the 
Fraternity. I hope that this council may 
be able to initiate steps in this direction. | 

There is one respect in which the condi- 
tion of the active chapter demands improve- 
ment. The question of financial prosperity 
for the individual active chapter is one that 
has been left entirely to its own financial 
methods. As a result certain chapters find 
themselves financially very poor, not be- 
cause such a condition is necessary, but 
because they have not known how to take 
advantage of the income opportunities which 
are theirs. On the other hand, certain chap- 
ters have flourished and prospered because 
they have been able and willing to avail 
themselves of the legitimate means of rais- 
ing money. Certain chapters have adopted 
financial policies which have proven ex- 
tremely disastrous in practice. 

The National Council should perhaps 
at this time take some steps towards unify- 
ing and standardizing the various means 
of chapter income, so that no chapter need 
be hampered in its work by the lack of 
sufficient financial stability.— Clayton R. 
Wise, National Secretary. 


Some Problems of National 
Organization 


EARLY two years have elapsed since 

the Twelfth National Council 

convened in Chicago. Since that 
time approximately twenty-five hundred 
men have been added to our membership, 
and the national organization has been 
noticeably ‘strengthened by a coordinating 
force, the Executive Secretary. Although 
numerous minor problems will of necessity 
come before the Council this year, the size 
and prestige of our organization, consisting 
of more than ten thousand carefully selected 
men in Education, demand that major con- 
sideration be given certain problems of far- 
reaching importance. The present writer 
has been asked to discuss briefly certain 
problems which to him seem urgent. Three 
major problems will be discussed. 


1. Delegates to the Council. At present 
the Council consists of one delegate from 
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each active chapter, an alumnus delegate 
from each district, and the executive com- 
mittee of the fraternity. Thus the active 
chapters this year may send thirty-seven 
delegates while the sixteen alumnus chap- 
ters may send only four. (One district has 
no alumnus chapters.) The membership 
of the fraternity consists chiefly of field 
men, alumni. But they are represented in 
the legislative body by only four voting 
delegates. Furthermore, the proportion of 
alumni members in the fraternity grows 
larger each year and the proportion of 
student-resident members grows smaller. 
Therefore this question should receive con- 
sideration: Who should shape the policies 
of this professional organization? To the 
present writer it seems unwise to limit the 
voice of the great body of experienced field 
men to four representatives. He therefore 
proposes that each alumnus chapter be 
privileged to send to the National Council 
a delegate who shall have the same powers 
and privileges as the delegates from active 
chapters. 

2. Provision for Traveling Secretary. One 
of the chief functions and obligations of our 
fraternity is Leadership. Education today 
needs this leadership. Phi Delta Kappa 
has this potential power for national leader- 
ship, but it can achieve this influence only 
through concerted action. The fraternity 
should function more and more in a national 
capacity. Although its great influence will 
always be felt through the quality of work, 
high ideals, and personal leadership of its 
individual members, Phi Delta Kappa as 
an organization is now ready to assume 
responsibilities as a national organization. 
This great work cannot be achieved, how- 
ever, until the individual chapters become 
more fully aware of our common standards 
and purposes. To this end provision should 
be made in the budget for traveling ex- 
penses of the Executive Secretary who 
should visit each chapter once each bien- 
nium. Many chapters now need the counsel 
and guidance which such a visit would 
provide. There is need for developing an 
appreciation of our common. standards 
relative to such matters as qualification of 
candidates for membership, methods of 
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selecting candidates, and office routine. It 
is felt that both the local chapters and the 
national organization might be materially 
strengthened by such a provision. 

3. The District Deputies. The duties and 
functions of the District Deputy have never 
been clearly defined. In the past his work 
has been relatively ineffective and unpro- 
ductive. It is the feeling of the writer, 
however, that the work of the District 
Deputy may be made effective by enlarg- 
ing his duties and powers. The writer 
proposes that the five District Deputies 
become members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The present Executive Committee 
consists at present of only five members, 
the national officers. If District Deputies 
became members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, each geographical area would be 
represented. Such representation is not 
guaranteed under the present organization. 
There is no member on the present Execu- 
tive Committee west of Nebraska. An 
organization the size of our fraternity may 
well have a larger Board of Directors than 
Phi Delta Kappa now has. 

It is further suggested that each district, 
through the leadership of the District 
Deputy, hold biennial meetings. These 
meetings should be held on alternate 
years when the Council does not meet. The 
purpose of such meetings should be to 
organize the chapters of the district into 
district conferences and to discuss problems 
of the fraternity which should come before 
the Council the year following. A move in 
this direction has already been made in 
the North Central District through the 
Joint Annual Conference of Zeta, Upsilon, 
and Alumnus Nu chapters.— Harold 4. 
Anderson, District Deputy, North Central 
District. 


Suggestions Old and New 
ATURE of the Fraternity — The 
Council of 1929 may well use a ses- 
sion in discussion of the nature and 

purpose of the fraternity. We need a clear- 
cut statement as to who we are, why we 
are bound together, and what we are at- 
tempting to attain. Are we an honorary, 
a social, or a professional body? Can we be 
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all three of these, with each member placing 
the emphasis to suit his inclinations? If 
we are to be more truly honorary we shall 
need to restrict our growth. If we would 
be more professional we shall do well to 
heighten the impressiveness of the initiatory 
session, to insist upon the same ritual for 
all such occasions, to eliminate the “white” 
clause, and to accept more specific profes- 
sional responsibility. 

If we would be a research, a service, and 
a leadership organization, all in one, the 
direction of these efforts must be charted 
and blocks of projects must be established. 
What researches shall we undertake? Whom 
shall we serve and how? In what manner 
shall we exert leadership? We need a 
national goal or goals, concretely expressed. 
During each two-year council period we 
should accomplish something that may be 
listed and referred to with pride — some- 
thing which no individual, no chapter, no 
other national organization could have done 
so well. Ten thousand men who know 
what they are about can do about anything. 


Membership and Fees — Our increase is 
approximately a thousand men a year, with 
two-thirds remaining in good standing. 
Perhaps the number of initiates should be 
reduced and in some way apportioned 
among the chapters. Certainly, the ten- 
dency should be toward higher and measured 
qualification. Many members are con- 
cerned about weeding out “dead timber,” 
striking names from the rolls. I would 
allow the list to stand complete and be 
correspondingly careful in selection. Let 
us try to select men who will remain in the 
profession and who will remain enthusiastic. 
Let us have meetings and sponsor activities 
that will enlist their interest and support, 
should they work no longer in our ranks. 

The dues may well be paid directly to 
the national office after one completes resi- 
dent study where an active chapter exists. 
A field member should no longer contribute 
to the support of his active chapter except 
by gift. These chapters should be con- 
sidered as out-posts to locate worthy men, 
to orient them to our possibilities, and to 
pass them on, in a year or two, for work in 
the grand army. There the recruits, par- 


tially trained, would catch step with the: 
brothers from all the states and go forwar.| 
under national leadership. 

Hundreds would pay life membership 
and build up our investment. Thousands 
would meet annual dues and be built-in 
sufficiently to feel repaid. Some few would 
lose interest and lag in their dues. These 
could be denied postal contact with the 
office but would still be members of the 
order. An honor once conferred cannot be 
withdrawn. This plan would relieve the 
active chapters of a great load of clerical 
detail and would simplify the national 
records. 

Alumni Chapters—Regardless of the place 
of his initiation and without the necessity 
of transfer, a member should always be 
privileged to join an alumnus chapter 
wherever he chances to work. I do not favor 
the present organization of these chapters 
in large centers or at institutions where 
several members are employed. I would 
have them state-wide, one in every state, 
and all named by states. Once a member, 
always a member; once of Eta, always of 
Eta; once initiated, always an alumni 
member in the state of residence. 

These groups would sponsor meetings at 
all regular educational gatherings of the 
year. They would plan other sessions, 
moving about upon invitation or schedule, 
to provide contacts for all field men. They 
would support the struggling, changing 
active chapters in every possible way and 
take from their shoulders all but their im- 
mediate plans and business. They would 
become a great force in each commonwealth. 
They would arrange to serve each other, the 
active chapters and the national committee. 
If they did no research they could, at least, 
determine needed projects and select persons 
or institutions to pursue them. In the realm 
of leadership their opportunities would be 
unlimited. 

District Deputies — These regional officers 
should make one visit during each council 
period to each active chapter, wholly under 
national expense. They should keep in 
close touch with the national office and con- 
sider themselves field men to advance 
national plans. The active chapters should 
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not be controlled, in any particular, by them 
and should do their business directly with 
central officers. A district deputy would 
be a unifying influence. He would place 
national matters before chapters in a way 
not possible by mail. He would encourage 
and suggest. His occasional correspondence 
with chapters would be largely to further 
acquaintance. His scheduled visits, though 
few, would build a feeling of solidarity and 
force. 

Here’s a hope for another fine and con- 
structive session.— Homer ‘f. Smith, District 
Deputy, Central West College of Education, 
University of Minnesota. 





Fifteen Fundamental Facts 
About Phi Delta Kappa 


N complying with the request from the 

Editor for suggestions for use of the 

forthcoming meeting of the National 
Council, the writer has concluded that a 
worthwhile contribution would be to present 
a few facts about us as an organization, the 
ignorance or the forgetting of which facts 
has been a source of a good deal of lost 
motion, and sometimes some friction, in 
National Council sessions. Each of these 
fifteen facts is based on the National Con- 
stitution, the legislative acts of the National 
Council or on practice that has been con- 
tinued long enough to become traditional. 
It is believed that the presenting of these 
facts in question-and-answet form may make 
it easier for the busy reader to get the point 
of it all, namely, that we are a fraternity, a 
dynamic fraternity, organized for the pri- 
mary purpose of promoting the best interests 
of Education as a profession. 


Fact 1. Question. What is Phi Delta 
Kappa? 
Answer. It is a “fraternity.” 


Being a fraternity, it cannot take in 
everybody. It must be exclusive in the 
selection of its membership, but the whole 
world can be, and is, benefited by the 
service that it renders as a fraternity and 
that is rendered by its members. 

Fact 2. Question. Is it a social, an honor- 
ary, or a professional fraternity? 





Answer. It is a “professional” fraternity. 

Fact 3. Question. In what sense is it a 
professional fraternity? 

Answer. It is a “professional education 
fraternity,” whose purpose is “to support 
the highest educational ideals and to en- 
courage an unswerving allegiance to those 
principles underlying American public edu- 
cation.” 

Fact 4. Question. 
Phi Delta Kappa? 

Answer. “It shall present three aspects 
— the professional, the fraternal and the 


nature of 


What is the 


honorary.” 

Fact 5. Question. Why is Phi Delta 
Kappa? 

Answer. “For the mutual help of men 


of sound moral character of recognized pro- 
fessional training and ability who are en- 
gaged in the scientific study of education.” 

Fact 6. Question. Where may chapters 


(active, or campus chapters) be estab 
lished? 
Answer. Only at highest rated educational 


institutions having schools, colleges, or de- 
partments of education of graduate rank. 
The Fraternity does not seek to establish 
chapters — the would-be chapter petitions 
the Fraternity. The petition must be spon- 
sored by a member of the education faculty, 
usually the dean. 

Fact 7. Question. 
membership? 

Answer. Only “ 
acter.” 

a. They may be graduate students, 
undergraduates of at least upper-junior 
rank “‘who have completed or are taking 
(at least) eight (8) semester hours in educa- 
tion and are preparing definitely for a life 
career in education.” 

Or, 

b. “Faculty members whose interests are 
primarily professional.” 

Fact 8. Question. How may a person who 
is eligible to membership be selected. 

Answer. He must not seek membership 
— the membership must seek him. The 
National Constitution provides for a very 


Who are eligible to 
white males of good char- 


or 





(Quotation n marks are used in this article to indicate the Constitution and By-Laws of Phi Delta Kappa as a source. 
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careful investigation by the chapter into 
the qualifications of the man. If he appears 
to be fully qualified the chapter then ex- 
tends him an invitation to become a member. 

Fact 9. Question. Having been invited to 
become a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
what steps must the candidate take to 
become a member? 

Answer. He must read the National Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, pay the initiation 
fee, prepare a written statement of his 
professional training, experience and aspira- 
tion, and, if the chapter require it, he must 
present a thesis on some educational 
problem in which he is interested, and must 
defend his point of view orally before a 
committee of examiners. He must then 
go through the initiation ceremony. 


Fact 10. Question. Why is the initiation 
ceremony? 
Answer. To impress on the mind of the 


candidate the seriousness of purpose of the 
Fraternity and of its members in champion- 
ing the ideals of American free public 
education, and to establish more substan- 
tially in the candidate his determination to 
equip himself thoroughly for a life career in 


education. 


Fact 11. Question. Speaking of the three 


aspects of the Fraternity, professional, 
fraternal, and honorary, the foregoing 
facts seem to deal with the first two aspects, 
but where does the honorary aspect come in? 

Answer. The foregoing facts deal with 
the honorary aspect as well as they do the 
other two aspects. 

First, the standards of the Fraternity are 
such that a chapter can be established only 
in an outstanding educational institution; 
moreover, no chapter is ever established at 
an educational institution excepting on the 
initiative of a group of students and faculty 
members of the institution. Thus, by our 
high standards and by our being sought 
instead of seeking we are honored by the 
educational institution and we honor it as 
well. If in doubt, ask any college president 
where a chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists. 
It is a tradition of our Fraternity that a 
chapter will not be established in any case 
without knowledge, consent, and active 
support of the dean of education. 
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Second, standards for membership are 
high and they are gradually getting higher. 
Comparatively few men who are literally 
eligible are selected. They must be, or 
give promise of becoming, men of “recog- 
nized professional training and ability.” 
Thus it is an honor to be elected to member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa. 

Third, the member of Phi Delta Kappa 
has before him all the rest of his lifetime 
which he has declared shall be devoted to 
a career in education. His life work, if it is 
done in the real spirit of Phi Delta Kappa, 
is an honor to himself, to his brothers in 
the Fraternity, to his alma mater, and to 
the profession. 

Fact 12. Question. When the member is 
graduated and goes out into the field, what 
is his status in the Fraternity? 

Answer. He automatically becomes an 
associate member. He is expected to keep 
in touch with the Fraternity through his 
active chapter, or (and) through an alumnus 
chapter, or (and) through an_ informal 
group of field members. Also he has the 
opportunity to fellowship at dinners and 
luncheons, and the like, at state and 
national education meetings. He has op- 
portunity for self-expression through the 
columns of the national magazine. 

Fact 13. Question. Is Phi Delta Kappa 
a loose federation of chapters, each de- 
termining its own affairs or is it primarily a 
strong central organization with the chap- 
ters acting as satellites to that central 
organization? 

Answer. It is neither. Our Fraternity 
is governed by a National Council com- 
posed of one active student member from 
each active (campus) chapter (there are 37 
at present), the five (5) members of the 
Executive Committee (who have been 
elected by the last previous Council), and 
an alumnus delegate from each of the five 
(5) districts of the Fraternity. The Na- 
tional Council can legislate within limita- 
tions prescribed by the National Constitu- 
tion. It may propose amendments to the 
Constitution but such proposals are eftec- 
tive only when ratified by the membership 
of two-thirds of the active chapters. The 
chapters determine the character and caliber 
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of the Council. The Council elects and 
directs the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee appoints and directs 
the Executive Secretary. Thus all ad- 
ministration is controlled by the active 
chapters. 

Fact 14. Question. How is the Fraternity 
further governed? 

Answer. It is further governed by the 
Executive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee has the ordinary routine administra- 
tive duties, and it also must attend to such 
special administrative duties as the National 
Council may direct. Oftentimes when it 
appears that the Executive Committee, 
or one of its officers, has acted autocratical- 
ly, it has simply discharged faithfully its 
routine constitutional duty or some special 
duty imposed on it by the last previous 
Council. If an Executive Committee or 
any member of it acts arbitrarily it must 
suffer the consequences of its acts from the 
next National Council. No National Coun- 
cil has ever failed to let the Executive Com- 
mittee know whether, in the judgment of 
the Council, the Executive Committee has 
faithfully discharged its duty. Under our 
Constitution the central control is no more 
or no less than the control of the chapters 
collectively as expressed by the acts of the 
last previous Council. Therefore central 
domination is impossible. 


Fact 15. Question. In what ways has 
Phi Delta Kappa changed since its origin? 

Answer. Its changes have been mainly, 
if not entirely, secondary, or changes in- 
tended to make the organization function 
more effectively in pursuing its primary 
objective, that is to serve education as a 
profession. In the early days chapters were 
far apart psychologically speaking. In 
answer to need for closer fellowship, the 
Constitution has been revised from time 
to time with reference to 

(1) Making Council meetings more repre- 
sentative of student membership, hence 
pooling of National Council expenses and 
provision that active chapter delegates must 
be active student members. (In the early 
days the delegates could be faculty mem- 
bers.) 


(2) More attention to a definite ritual, 
and less “horse play” in conducting initia- 
tions, a ritual emphasizing especially educa- 
tion as a profession — hence more dignity 
to the whole process of inducting a man 
into the Fraternity. 


(3) More and closer contact between 
chapters, and between chapters and their 
members, and between chapters and the 
National Office. Publication of a national 
magazine, and emphasis upon chapter 
news letters. 


(4) Restriction of membership and rais- 
ing standards for membership and for the 
establishment of chapters. The gradual 
development of the fraternal aspect and 
the elevation of professional standards 
have contributed greatly to the organic 
strength of our Fraternity. 


(5) General reduction of unnecessary 
routine and more attention to pursuit of 
our ideals of research, service, and leader- 
ship. This emphasis on the three ideals 
probably is the outstanding development 
of the last five or six years. The Fraternity 
has passed through four stages: 


1. Organization, from 1910 to 1916. 


2. Disintegration on account of the 
War, 1916-1920. 
3. Reconstruction from 1920 to 1924. 


4. It is now in what might be called the 
productive stage. 


Conclusion. With ourselves firmly estab- 
lished as a professional education fraternity 
of white males of good character, each 
pledged to a life career in educational 
service, we can well afford to give minimum 
attention to questions of organization and 
to look thoughtfully to the opportunity 
that is everywhere around us for educational 
service. How little attention will the forth- 
coming Council give to questions of organ- 
ization and how much attention will it give 
to professional problems? The less of the 
former and the more of the latter, the greater 
will be the contribution of the Fourteenth 
National Council.— 4de/ F. McAllister, 
past-editor of the national magazine, past- 
National Secretary, and past-National Treas- 
urer. 
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Membership at Large 
HI DELTA KAPPA membership is, 


at present, classified as active and 

associate and each member of the 
fraternity must maintain good standing in 
an active chapter into which he was initiated 
or in an adopted active chapter. If a mem- 
ber so desires, he may also affiliate with an 
alumnus chapter, providing he is located 
in an area where there is such a chapter. 
Membership fees of the national organiza- 
tion are paid through the active chapter and 
must, in all instances, be accompanied by 
the fees assessed by the chapter. Fees 
assessed by the alumnus chapter are in addi- 
tion to active chapter and national organiza- 
tion fees and they are paid direct to the 
alumnus chapter. 

Two years ago it was proposed that a 
national chapter be provided into which 
members might transfer from their active 
chapters. The terminology was doubtless 
unfortunate since it suggests a type of 
organization for the group. As a matter of 
fact, it is freedom from extra-organization 
that is most desired by the members who 
would be affected. We believe that the 
Thirteenth National Council should make 
constitutional provision for a third type of 
membership which might be known as 
membership at large. Such a membership 
implies a release from obligations to an 
active chapter in favor of a direct relation- 
ship to the national organization. 

Membership at large would involve a 
sacrifice by the chapters of the fees which 
they now collect from their associate mem- 
bers. On the other hand, it would relieve 
the chapters of the burden of clerical work 
which is involved in the collection of the 
national membership fees. If adopted by 
the field membership to any great extent, 
it would relieve the chapter of any obliga- 
tion for news letters or other type of service 
to its field members. 


Two existing conditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Council should give considera- 
tion to membership at large. First — the bur- 
den of clerical work imposed upon chapter 
officers is, in many instances, more than 
they have been able to carry with full justice 
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to their own interests as students and at 
the same time with full justice to their 
field members. As a result, two undesirable 
conditions may be observed. Some chap- 
ter officers have been so loyal to their obliga- 
tions to the chapter membership in such 
matters as correspondence, chapter news 
letters, adequate notification of dues pay- 
able, and reporting of membership-fee 
remittances to the national office that they 
have unduly penalized themselves. Others 
have been so engrossed in taking care of 
their own interests as students that they 
have neglected to fulfil their obligations as 
chapter officers. 


A second condition which should cause us 
to give thought to membership at large is that 
a considerable proportion of the fraternity 
membership has no contact with the active 
chapter after graduation. The assessment 
of chapter fees by the chapter is looked 
upon as an injustice unless the chapter 
renders some tangible service to its field 
members. In justice to some chapters it 
should be said that they are doing a fine 
piece of work in keeping in touch with their 
members. They are prompt in the collec- 
tion and reporting of membership fees and 
they publish news letters which are dis- 
tinctly worthwhile. Others are negligent, 
much to the dissatisfaction of their field 
members. Letters from field members to 
the national office are not infrequent in 
which the members ask why they cannot 
get a reply to correspondence addressed to 
the chapter, or why they cannot find out 
how much they owe, or why they have not 
received a receipt for dues paid some months 
previous. Others have asked whether 
they might not drop their active chapter 
membership and still retain their member- 
ship in the national organization. 


We believe that a transfer to membership 
at large should be by application to the 
national office and subject tc the approval 
of the chapter from which the member 
wishes to transfer. 

Space limitations forbid further discus- 
sion. We commend this proposal for your 
consideration. 

Paut M. Cook, Executive Secretary. 
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HE most important duty of the com- 
ing Council would seem to be to take 
further action to nationalize the 
fraternity. Although much has already 
been done, it seems that this thought 
should predominate in our legislative body. 

In order to accomplish this, should not 
more recognition be given the Alumnus 
Chapters? It is in these chapters that the 
real spirit of Phi Delta Kappa should be 
kept alive. The ideals of Research, Service, 
and Leadership should not only function 
while school men are doing graduate work 
but should carry out into the field. The 
real laboratories of education should be the 
public schools and wherever graduates are 
working. The alumnus chapter is the 
stimulus to keep alive these ideals among 
the field workers. Further recognition of 
these chapters is paramount. 

I cannot refrain from sending a message 
to all that our fraternity should retain its 
restrictions and limitations as to member- 
ship. This question will probably return 
to this Council meeting. It seems to be no 
problem in the old South or to the North, 
but it is a real problem in the border states, 
and their interests should be considered. 
Surely to compel these men to fraternize 
with those whom they do not care to meet on 
the same social plane will eventually dis- 
rupt the fraternity.— Ear/ 4. Collins, 
Alumnus Kappa, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

* *” * 

O conform its action to its ideals is 

the most pressing problem confront- 

ing Phi Delta Kappa at its Thirteenth 
Biennial Council Meeting. Reference is 
made to the proposal to permit the establish- 
ment of local chapters in other countries. 
In my judgment this step is necessary if 
Phi Delta Kappa is to continue to hold its 
position of prestige and leadership in educa- 
tion. 

Extending the influence of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa by making possible its expansion into 
other countries will in no way dilute the 
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membership because the same constitu- 
tional procedure must be taken before new 
chapters may be admitted to the fraternity. 
Phi Delta Kappa would gain much by such 
expansion. In this day of international 
goodwill, Phi Delta Kappa, as an organiza- 
tion, should do that which most of its 
members are doing as individuals: viz., 
recognize, acknowledge, and utilize the 
power of education in creating interna- 
tional goodwill. 

Closely related to this question is the one 
relating to the “white” restriction clause. 
At present orientals, as well as negroes, are 
barred from membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa, even though they are attending 
American universities. Europeans may be 
admitted; Chinese may not. American 
educational influence in China is startling 
but Phi Delta Kappa ideals are not present, 
except indirectly. Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, 
the Minister of Education of China, was 
not allowed to come under the influence of 
Phi Delta Kappa although he is a graduate 
of Teachers College. Other men, equally 
prominent and influential, may be cited 
also. The question is “can America, or 
Phi Delta Kappa, afford to lose such oppor- 
tunities to spread its ideals?’ Men who 
are acquainted with the Orient think not. 
By changing its constitution to permit the 
admission of orientals Phi Delta Kappa 
has a chance to plant its ideals of research, 
service and leadership where they will bear 
fruit an hundred-fold.—McKee Fisk, Alpha- 
Epsilon 129. 

* * * 
HERE are two problems which occur 
to me at the present time that ought 
to have serious consideration of the 
next National Council. 

The first of these is the time-worn, 
mooted question of what our attitude should 
be toward representatives of other than the 
white race. In my judgment, the next 
Council ought to pass a resolution provid- 
ing for an amendment to the constitution 
so as to make it possible for chapters to ad- 
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mit, in accordance with their judgment, out- 
standing men of other races. The one 
argument is that our institutions of higher 
education where our chapters are located, 
probably without exception, foster the 
democratic spirit, open their doors to all 
races regardless of creed or color, emphasize 
the importance of tolerance, and encourage 
the mingling of the representatives of dif- 
ferent groups. All of this is for the purpose 
of creating a better understanding of what 
standards and ideals are best for society. 
Phi Delta Kappa should set aside all social 
prejudices and maintain that type of leader- 
ship that will bring about the best kind of 
service for mankind. 

The second problem is the question of ad- 
justing individual accounts so as to avoid 
any injustice to those who have served the 
fraternity and education, and who wish 
to be recognized by being awarded the 
service key, yet because of some uninten- 
tional error the records do not show that 
their dues have been paid for every one of 
the seven years required. In my judg- 
ment, it would be far better to err on the 
side of awarding the key to a few whose 
records are not complete, but who can satis- 
fy all other requirements and furnish a 
personal affidavit or some like additional 
requirement, than to deprive a large num- 
ber of the pleasure of receiving their keys, 
and thereby multiply the criticisms and ill 
feelings that have already been brought to 
the attention of chapters. I am confident 
that some way of adjusting these records 
can be found if the Council will give this 
problem the attention which it merits. 

Although I shall not have the privilege 
of sitting at the Council table this year, I 
shall await with interest the report of your 
deliberations. I certainly hope that you 
will have as delightful, inspiring, and 
worthwhile a session as we had in 1927.— 
George F. Hall, Beta 604. 

* * * 

LL loyal Phi Delta Kappans are now 
looking with interest toward the 
Thirteenth National Council which 

is soon to convene. This interest is natural 
since the meeting in Chicago means so 
much to the fraternity, and the ideals for 
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which it stands. Those of us who were so 
fortunate as to be at the meeting two years 
ago are looking forward with interest and 
confidence to those who are to assume the 
responsibility of legislating for the fraternity 
for the coming two years. 

Many important questions will be pre- 
sented for consideration. One of these is 
sure to be the “white clause” in Section VII. 
Those of us who were at the Twelfth Na- 
tional Council know that a plea was made 
for two years more in which to consider this 
matter. It is evident from articles in recent 
issues of the Phi Delta Kappan that chap- 
ters are discussing the subject and attempt- 
ing to arrive at sane conclusions. 

As an individual Phi Delta Kappan, I can 
see no immediate need for a change. I still 
maintain that the ten thousand Phi Delta 
Kappans, or any fractional part of them, 
should be considered above and before any 
outside group. I think moreover this 
should include ‘“‘the southern and _ border 
chapters.” If, however, an emergency 
exists would it not be a better solution to 
re-define the word “‘white?”’ 

Let me make a personal plea to all 
brother Phi Delta Kappans everywhere 
not to place this matter on a sectional basis, 
but to face the question squarely, and act 
for the greatest good of our fraternity. Let 
me urge the Thirteenth Council not to 
neglect other matters for this issue, but to 
face the many large problems that confront 
our fraternity. Let legislation be wisely 
done in order that Phi Delta Kappa may 
continue to advance in usefulness and in 
service to education and to humanity.— 
E. H. Hereford, Mu 1731. 

* * * 

HE Thirteenth National Council will 

undoubtedly take legislative action 

upon the recommendation to strike out 
the word “white” in Section 1, Article VII 
of the constitution. The record of the 
Twelfth Council as printed in the PAi Delta 
Kappan, Vol. VIII, No. 5, p. 156, describes 
in the briefest manner possible the action 
taken two years ago —“‘Lost.”’ 

A word from a member of the Twelfth 
Council may shed some constructive light 
upon the situation, especially in relation to 
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the ideas stated or implied in the action 
already taken by sister chapters and likely 
to be taken by other chapters previous to 
the time when their delegates start for the 
Thirteenth Council. 

1. The word “‘lost’”” does not carry the 
significance one would naturally give to 
it. The Twelfth Council did not take or 
register a vote upon the matter in the usual 
sense of the word. It was an action of post- 
ponement until the Thirteenth Council 
‘with instructions to the delegates to bring 
the question before their respective chap- 
ters” in the meantime. There were votes 
enough to carry the measure two years 
ago. But several of the delegates indicated 
that their home chapters had not anticipated 
the action; there had been no discussion in 
local meetings; therefore they felt reticent 
in voting on the matter although personally 
they were perfectly willing to record them- 
selves in the affirmative. Significantly, a 
large number of these brothers were from 
the southern chapters. This last was a 
surprise to some, but it indicates that the 
opposition was not from the south as is 
generally supposed. Furthermore, the 
brothers in Psi Chapter — see PAi Delta 
Kappan, October, 1929 — are incorrect in 
using the phrase “large part of its (i.e. 
national) constituency” and also “bare 
majority of the chapters,” while the word 
“offensive” (so far as I can recall) was not 
used in the discussion at Chicago. This 
last idea tallies with brother Lindquist’s 
letter also in the August, 1929, issue. 

2. Striking out the word “white” does 
not make it mandatory for a chapter to 
cross the color line. But it does give the 
opportunity for recognition of merit in 
“Research, Service, Leadership” wherever 
it may be found. Each chapter determines 
its membership within the limits of the 
national constitution. 

3. Are the binding ties of fellowship in 
Phi Delta Kappa predominantly “‘fraternal” 
in the narrow sense or “professional” in the 
broad sense? Is our brotherhood based on 
the spirit of the clan or on that of universal 
service? Do we choose to limit or extend our 
recognition of merit? We all readily admit 
that scholarly attainment and leadership is 
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inter-racial, but are we going to persist in 
acting otherwise? Are we to decide issues 
on the criteria of “expediency” or of 
“principle?” — Are we “educators” in the 
true sense of the word? 

4. I submit the proposition that it is not a 
wise policy to send delegates “instructed” 
definitely how to vote on any measure 
before the council. Any delegate who is 
chosen to represent a chapter is an intelli- 
gent man — that is why he is chosen! He 
is not a robot that can act only when a 
button is pushed! “Instructions” however 
well intentioned are quite likely to be the 
outcome of a limited vision. The Council 
by its very nature has unlimited (relatively) 
vision. Its eyes are those of the whole 
fraternity not of the individual chapter. 
Its mind is the collective mind not that of 
the individual. Within ten minutes after 
the delegate has taken his seat at the 
council table, if he is a true Phi Delta 
Kappan, he is conscious of an integrating 
influence that is making him into a function- 
ing part of an unified whole. The degree to 
which he allows himself to become inte- 
grated, to that degree he is Phi Delta Kappa 
rather than X chapter or Y chapter. 

Therefore, pick your most typical Phi 
Delta Kappan, a clear thinker, intellectually 
honest, a man of conviction but also open 
to conviction. Steep him in the history and 
ideals of the local chapter but leave him to 
make his final decisions when the whole of 
the evidence is in from the whole fraternity. 

- Linwood L. Workman, Tota 285. 


S& Greetings ¥Y 


The spirit of the season prompts us 
to express to our readers and con- 


tributors appreciation of our pleasant 
relations during the past year and to 
most heartily wish Jou a Merry 
Christmas. May happiness and 
prosperity in all that is genuinely 
worthwhile be yours in the coming 
year.— Editor 











. ROTHERS who read their Phi Delta 
Kappan’s will remember the discus- 
sions in the August and October is- 
sues regarding the two propositions which 
Delta Chapter intends to bring up at the 
Thirteenth National Convention in Decem- 
ber. 

“Briefly, there are two points at issue: 
(1) Shall each chapter be restricted in its 
elections to “whites” only, or shall the chap- 
ter, in its own judgment and with its secret 
methods of election and balloting be allowed 
to elect an individual of another race, pro- 
vided that individual, in the unanimous 
judgment of the chapter, fulfills all the 
requirements of scholarship, leadership, and 
service in the field of education, as set up by 
the fraternity and by the particular chapter 
as well? (2) Shall the location of chapters 
be restricted to the limits of the United 
States, or shall chapters be allowed to be 
established in foreign countries? 

“Delta Chapter has always felt handi- 
capped in being unable, under the national 
constitution of the fraternity, to elect cer- 
tain splendid young student from China, 
many of whom become real leaders when 
they return to their native country. Oc- 
casionally, also, there is a native of Hawaii 
or the Philippines whose scholarship, per- 
sonality, and outstanding ability stamp him 
as excellent Phi Delta Kappa material, 
were it not for his ‘color.’ 

“But Delta is not alone interested in 
spreading the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa 
among chosen leaders of certain races, but 
amongst a// races, believing that these 
ideals are most needed amongst the races 
which are at present most discriminated 
against. Hence Delta Chapter stands for 
the elimination of any race requirement for 
membership, believing that the members of 
all races are human beings, and that all 
educators should unite in the great task of 
educating their own people regardless of the 
races to which they may happen to belong. 

“Delta Chapter has gone on record as 
favoring the expansion of the fraternity 
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into any foreign countries where groups ot 
eligible students or alumni may desire and 
properly petition to form a chapter, which 
chapter would be admitted upon the ap- 
proval of the National Executive Commit- 
tee and two-thirds of the active chapters, as 
at present provided for. 

“Delta favors expansion into ‘English- 
speaking countries’— whatever countries 
that may be interpreted to include! — but 
believes that restricting expansion to these 
countries alone would rob the movement of 
most of its effectiveness, since the ideals 
of the fraternity are fairly generally accepted 
by the best English-speaking educational 
leaders. In other words, Delta Chapter 
feels that the fraternity could exert its 
greatest influence in those countries where 
its ideals are most needed, as, for example, 
in China, Africa, Mexico, Cuba, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines.” 

(From Delta Chapter’s News Letter) 

(The above statements approved at a 
regular meeting of Delta Chapter held 
November 5, 1929.) 


Some OsjectTions ANSWERED 


The objections of Psi Chapter! to the ex- 
pansion proposals of Delta Chapter are 
serious and sincere. Hence they warrant 
careful analysis and thoughtful considera- 
tion by every Phi Delta Kappan. 

The first point made is that international 
expansion of the fraternity is unwise because 
unnecessary. The implication is that those 
things which we are not obliged of necessity 
to do are unwise. If such is the case then 
all voluntary philanthropy and social serv- 
ice, and Phi Delta Kappa’s service to educa- 
tion even, is unwise, as these things, in the 
last analysis, cannot be proved to be neces- 
sary, and may not even be consciously de- 
sired by those receiving such service. 

A more formidable argument, although 
closely related to the above, is the state- 
ment that there are no “petitioning groups’” 


“organized in the spirit of Phi Delta Kappa” 
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outside of the United States. There is, to 
date, little evidence to show that there 
would be such petitioning groups provided 
it were known that Phi Delta Kappa would 
entertain such petitions. On the contrary, 
there is no evidence to show that a 
would not be such petitioning groups, 
case such petitions were encouraged or 
allowed. In other words, there is no 
evidence? either way, which neither proves 
nor disproves the point, but leaves it open 
to the “experimental method.” But such 
an experiment is, of course, impossible 
unless the present constitution of the 
fraternity is changed to permit it. 

However, Delta hopes to obtain evidence 
on this very point from its alumni who are 
working in British South Africa, the Philip- 
pines, China, Europe, and Canada. We 
hope some of those who read this, whether 
Delta alumni or not, may send us state- 
ments pro or con as to the possibilities of 
forming active or alumni chapters in the 
countries in which they are working. 

Of course, we ourselves, would not ask 
for membership in an organization from 
which we knew beforehand we were de- 
barred. 

The third point made is that there is a 
better case for the removal of the sex 
restriction than the race restriction. At 
first glance, this may seem an unimportant 
observation; but the implications of the 
statement are large. As a-matter of fact, 
no case is being made for the elimination 
of the sex restriction. Hence it must not 
be considered as important as the other 
restriction. But if the superiority of the 
male sex were the philosophy underlying 
then certainly this 


the sex restriction, 
restriction should be removed, if only to 
prove that philosophy untenable. And if 


any large number of Phi Delta Kappans 
wanted women to be eligible to the or- 
ganization and sincerely believed that they 
were being discriminated against by being 
debarred, then certainly Phi Delta Kappa 
could in justice do nothing less than to 
remove the “male clause” as a restriction 
on membership. In the case of the “white 
clause,” is the underlying philosophy the 
superiority of the white race? Do a large 
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number of Phi Delta Kappans believe that 
other races are being discriminated against? 
Believing that the answer is affirmative, 
Delta Chapter advocates the elimination of 
this restriction. 

The fourth argument is that university 
faculties themselves exclude the same races 
that Phi Delta Kappa excludes. This in 
itself would not prove that such exclusion 
were justified. But in the case of Stanford 
University the statement is categorically 
denied. On the faculty is Dr. Yamato 
Ichihashi, associate professor of history, 
member of the Academic Council, author of 
The Washington Conference and After, a man 
respected and accepted both scholastically 
and socially as a member of the university 
community. Dr. Ichihashi is one of the 
lecturers in the required course in “Prob- 
lems of Citizenship.” And in California, a 
state where “‘anti-Japanese feeling’ is 
supposed to run high, he lectures on the 
immigration policy of the United States! 

When Stanford was founded, Chancellor 
David Starr Jordan began looking for men 
who were real teachers and real research 
workers for his faculty regardless of race, 
color or creed. President Ray Lyman 
Wilbur has continued the same _broad- 
minded policy. And Stanford’s “favorite 
son,” President Hoover, is now engaged in 
leading our country in the direction of peace 
and international friendship, away from 
national and race prejudice. In the face 
of such evidence, it cannot be claimed that 
Delta’s proposals are out of harmony with 
the practices of the faculty of the University 
where Delta Chapter is located. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Elwood P. 
Cubberley, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, has expressed himself as caring noth- 
ing for a man’s race, color, or creed, as long 
as he is “‘clean, decent, respectable, educated 
and has something worthwhile to say’’— 
or words to that effect. And Dr. John C. 
Almack, Acting Dean of the School of 
Education and faculty sponsor of Delta 
Chapter, has stated in an open meeting on 
this subject that he has no antagonistic 
feeling toward members of other races. 

These, then, are Delta’s answers to Psi 
Chapter’s objections. Delta Chapter has 
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no desire to “‘split the fraternity” or cause 
undue internal dissention. But the mem- 
bers of the Chapter do not feel that it is 
“good for the soul” to go through a beauti- 
ful and impressive ritual, full of the spirit 
of brotherly love and human idealism, and 
then contradict that spirit by allowing 
race restriction clause to remain in the 
constitution of the fraternity. 


Approved, after full discussion at a 
regular meeting, November 4, 1929.— 
Fohn R. Nichols, Historian, Delta Chapter. 


1. See the October issue, pn. 75-76. Since Chi Chap- 
ter’s statements (pp. 73-75, October) are both pro and 
con, no further discussion of them by Delta Chapter 
seems necessary, as a careful reading of the reports 
there printed presents a good analysis of the arguments 
on both sides of the question. 
2. Since this was written, we have received the fol- 
lowing from last year’s President of Delta Chapter, 
Brother Peter L. Spencer, Director of Elementary 
Education, Philippine Islands: “We have a fine group 
of school men over here who are excluded under that 
clause (the “white clause”) but they ought to be 
Peon. 6.” 

This applies to conditions outside of the United 
States. At Stanford University a group of Chinese 
students is already organized as an “Education Club,” 
whose ideals are apparently similar to those of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

* * x 

AMBDA Chapter at a recent meeting 

es on record as favoring: 

. The retention of the “white 
aera in the National Constitution, for the 
ae 

2. A change in the National Constitution 
permitting the extension of opportunity to 
establish active chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa in Canadian Universities having 
standards equivalent to those American 
Universities having chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

The above resolution was carried with but 
Ivan Waterman, Pres- 





one dissenting vote. 
ident, Lambda Chapter. 
a OK a 


AM convinced that an organization 
which has no interests other than those 
that come from within itself has slight 
cause for being. This is particularly true 
after the group has solved most of the 
major problems having to do with its in- 
ternal organization. I believe that Phi 
Delta Kappa has passed this stage, and 
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that it is time that we, as an organization, 
begin to make concrete contributions to 
Education. There is no one way in which 
this can be done, but it would be a marked 
advance if the Thirteenth National Council 
would devote some attention to a definite 
project which would be worthy of the sup- 
port of our organization. It has occurred 
to me that it might be well to establish a 
fund to be applied in partially defraying 
the expenses incurred incident to the solu- 
tion of some major problem undertaken 
by a member of Phi Delta Kappa, the execu- 
tive or some other committee passing upon 
the worth of the research and the qualifica- 
tions of the brother. In my opinion this 
or some other similar plan would make Phi 
Delta Kappa an actual contributor to edu- 
cational progress, and only then can we 
justify our existence and keep our self- 
respect.— S. M. Corey, President, Pi Chapter. 


* * * 


INCE P.D.K. is a professional frater- 

nity, it seems to me that the Council 

should not merely limit itself to 
problems relating to legislation regarding 
membership, expansion, and the like but 
should consider some of the larger prob- 
lems connected with education and teacher 
training in general. There is very great 
need that some such organization as Phi 
Delta Kappa, composed of the best trained 
men in the profession, should seriously con- 
sider such problems as I have listed ‘below 
and attempt to evolve a policy which the 
fraternity as a whole could endorse and 
attempt to carry through. 

The first problem which I believe should 
receive consideration might be stated thus: 
How can education as a profession be placed 
on a parity with law, medicine, and en- 
gineering? The general public does not con- 
sider the teacher as a person possessing a 
body of professional information compar- 
able to that possessed by a lawyer, a 
physician, or an engineer. I have even 
heard it stated that university teachers of 
education do not have as good standing on 
the campus as teachers of other professional 
subjects. How can teaching be given 
better professional standing? 

The other two problems are really aspects 
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of the first. How can we deflate the num- 
ber of courses offered in the departments of 
education in our colleges and universities? 
The number of separate courses offered in 
education, including educational psychol- 
ogy, in our departments of education is 
famous, or infamous. How can we deflate? 
The next problem refers to the dearth of men 
who desire to teach. There are plenty who 
wish to do administrative work but how 
shall we attract men to the class room? — 
S. C. Garrison, Faculty Sponsor, Psi Chapter. 


* * * 


LPHA-GAMMA Chapter members 
have taken the following position in 
regard to the Thirteenth National 

Council. We believe that the following is 
essential for the welfare of the fraternity: 
whereas Education must, to be effective, 
deal with all races and nationalities, educa- 
tors, above all, should be free from any 
taint of race prejudice. And since Phi 
Delta Kappa represents the ideals of justice 
and tolerance it is the belief of the members 
of Alpha-Gamma Chapter of Washington 
State College that the word “white” be 
removed from the membership clause, 
Section I, Article VII of the Constitution of 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity.— Lester Cop- 
ner, Secretary of Alpha-Gamma. 
* * * 


OLLOWING a discussion in which 

the following points were made, the 

resolution appended hereto was passed 
by an unanimous vote of Alpha-Epsilon 
Chapter in its regular monthly meeting, 
October 25, 1929. The matter had been 
discussed at the two previous monthly 
meetings also. 

The qualifications of candidates for 
admission to Phi Delta Kappa are de- 
termined by the local chapter except for 
his color and minimum units earned in 
education. 

The opposition to the removal of the 
“white” restriction has centered about the 
negro. No cognizance has been taken of 
the large number of oriental students who 
are attending our universities and who will 
return to their own countries as leaders in 
education. 
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3. Educational research is being carried 
on in universities outside of the United 
States and this research is contributing as 
much to educational progress as the research 
being done in this country. 

4. Membership in Phi Delta Kappa is 
open to Canadians, Europeans, South 
Americans who attend universities in this 
country. 

“‘Holier-than-thouness”’ has never been 
practiced by Phi Delta Kappa except in the 
matter of exclusiveness. Sharing has been 
and still is the ideal of the Phi Delta Kappa. 

6. Phi Delta Kappa makes no limitation 
as to whom it may serve; it should not be 
necessary to limit those to give the service, 
other than for ability and a desire to serve. 

7. Any race or nation in any way inferior 
needs the ideals of Ph’ Delta Kappa all the 
more because of such inferiority. 

8. In this day in which we are striving 
for world peace and friendship, elimina- 
tion of the “white” restriction and expan- 
sion of Phi Delta Kappa into other countries 
would be a very significant contribution to 
the promotion of such a worthy cause. 

Wuereas, Phi Delta Kappa is a profes- 
sional fraternity in education dedicated to 
Research, Service and Leadership in behalf 
of the child, the home and the public school, 

WHEREAS, the worth of a man in relation 
to this ideal should not be determined on 
the basis of color, race or nationality, 

WHEREAS, there are many men of other 
colors, races and nationalities in the uni- 
versities of this country and of other 
countries who could contribute much to the 
furtherance of the Phi Delta Kappa ideals, 

And WHEREAS, many oriental students, in 
particular, are studying in the universities 
on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere to fit 
themselves as educational leaders in their 
own countries, 

THEREFORE be it resolved: 

That the Alpha-Epsilon chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa urge the deletion of the 
word “white” in Article VII, Section 1 
the National Constitution and thus enable 
the fraternity to admit worthy members 
of other races to our fellowship. 

That Alpha-Epsilon chapter endorse the 
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Whither Phi Delta Kappa 


ORE than twenty years ago at In- 

diana University, Columbia Uni- 

versity, and the University of 
Missouri there existed three groups of men 
in Education who had started three sepa- 
rate Education Fraternities. Their purposes 
were quite similar. They were concerned 
about the same problems. In other universi- 
ties, notably Stanford, lowa, Chicago, and 
perhaps Minnesota, there were other groups 
of faculty and students who were interested 
in a professional fraternal organization but 
they were not interested in a multiplicity 
of such organizations. There was a feeling 
of unrest and dissatisfaction that there 
should be three such fraternities in the field 
when one could better serve the purpose. 


Finally, in 1909, a definite move was 
made by the group at Columbia University 
looking toward the amalgamation of the 
three existing fraternities in Education. 
This move resulted in the organization of 
Phi Delta Kappa as a national fraternity 
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in 1910. Provision was at once made for a 
national constitution and by-laws and for a 
ritual which would be universally accept- 
able. The national fraternity emblem was 
agreed upon and also a plan whereby the 
expense of the national officers, in discharge 
of their duties, might be met. In other 
words, a felt need for unification both as to 
organization and as to fundamental objec- 
tives took form in the organization which 
was perfected at that time. 


From time to time the questions of 
chapter rights, local autonomy, and similar 
attitudes have come to the front largely 
through a misconception of the fundamental 
nature of the fraternity and through failure 
to observe its natural growth. Phi Delta 
Kappa is a National Fraternity and it was 
so intended by its founders. Its governing 
body is the National Council, a representa- 
tive legislative body. Acts of the Council 
which involve matters of policy are referred 
to the active chapters for approval before 
they may become the law of the fraternity. 
Furthermore, the rights and privileges of the 
chapters are further safeguarded by a pro- 
vision whereby any chapter may initiate 
legislation between sessions of the Council. 

No fundamental policy of the fraternity 
is now in effect which has not had the ap- 
proval of a two-thirds majority of the 
Council and a similar majority of the chap- 
ters. It is not uncommon that the wish 
of the minority has given way to the wish 
of the majority and, in so doing, the frater- 
nity has emphasized its unity of character. 


As in the days of its early history, Phi 
Delta Kappa is motivated by a common 
purpose and common ideals. Whatever may 
be the difference of opinion on minor mat- 
ters of policy or on the details of organiza- 
tion, the fraternity will continue to go 
forward. It is in the sessions of the Council 
that this integrating influence is most ap- 
parent and most appreciated. It is with full 
confidence in this unified and alert body of 
Phi Delta Kappa men that we raise the 
question, ‘“‘Whither Phi Delta Kappa?” 


Just What can the National Council do in 
the support and emulation of the ideals 
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which have been handed down to us by our 
predecessors? Perhaps the time has come 
for us to translate Research, Service, and 
Leadership more specifically in terms of 
certain activities related to the major 
problems of our profession. Is not the 
fraternity ready to finance, in a limited way, 
research upon fundamental problems in 
Education? Our effectiveness as a profes- 
sional organization is contingent upon our 
ability to adjust and enlarge our program 
to keep step with the progress of the pro- 
fession. Phi Delta Kappa is interested in 
formulating a program which is consistent 
with that position and it will never be con- 
tent in the pursuit of lesser objectives. 


An organization growing at the rate of 
twelve hundred members a year and capable 
of maintaining more than seventy per cent 
of its members in good standing and now 
aggregating more than ten thousand mem- 
bers in its fellowship should be ready to 
assume its full responsibility as a national 
organization. In the development of a 
professional consciousness among Educa- 
tors and in the stimulation of the members 
of the fraternity to high ideals, Phi Delta 
Kappa has already played a significant part. 
Upon this foundation we may well build a 
worthy future. 


Communications From Chapters 
(Continued from page 111) 


movement to extend Phi Delta Kappa to 
other countries and thereby widen its 
sphere of influence and gain the benefits 
of association. 

That Alpha-Epsilon chapter instruct its 
delegate to urge the National Council to 
submit these two changes in the National 
Constitution to the local chapters for 
their approval or disapproval. 


Be it further resolved, that copies of 
these resolutions be sent to each active and 
alumnus chapter and to the Phi Delta 
Kappan.— Alpha-Epsilon Chapter, Phi Del- 
ta Kappa, by Committee, M. L. Fluckey, Car- 
roll Atkinson, T. M. Riley, McKee Fisk. 


HILE I do not expect to have the 
privilege of attending the Thir- 
teenth National Council of the 
fraternity in December, I hope that the 
saner judgment of the majority of the dele- 
gates will be opposed to both the elimina- 
tion of the white clause in the constitution 
and to the plans for international expansion. 

I feel that one of the most worthwhile 
things would be a national committee to 
bring in a list of approved institutions in 
the United States where additional chap- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa could and should 
be instituted. 

Those who desire to extend a service to 
the colored educator might of their own 
volition assist in organizing a similar organ- 
ization for negroes.— Clyde H. Wilson, 
Alpha-Kappa 68. 

* * ok 
LPHA-MU Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, at a regular meeting, Octo- 
ber 17, 1929, discussed the question 
of whether or not we would recommend tae 
extension of Phi Delta Kappa to foreign 
countries, and also the question of admitting 
anyone to membership other than those of 
the white race. Both questions, when put 
to a vote, passed unanimously.— B. D. 
Gilman, Secretary, Alpha-Mu Chapter. 
* * * 
HE following recommendations were 
made by Alumnus Epsilon Chapter 
on November 2, 1929: 

1. That the “white clause” in the con- 
stitution be retained. (32 votes, yes. 12 
votes, no.) 

2. That the Western delegate be instruct- 
ed to urge the formation of Education 
Clubs in universities where chapters of Phi 
Delta Kappa are located. (Unanimously 
carried.) 

3. That chapters of Phi Delta Kappa be 
organized in Canadian institutions of higher 
learning maintaining schools, colleges or 
departments of education of exceptionally 
high standing. (Unanimously carried.) 
— H. B. Brooks. 

* * * 

Reports received too late for publication 

will be presented to the Council. 
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AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


‘ (Please Send Contributions to the Editor) 


Standard High-School Spelling Scale, 
Ernest P. Simmons and Harold H. Bixler. 
Published by Smith, Hammond & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The Standard High-School Spelling Scale, 
is designed for use in junior and senior high 
schools. It is unique in that it may serve 
two distinct purposes: 

First, the Scale may be used as a spelling 
textbook. In Part I, the common words 
most frequently misspelled by high-school 
students are arranged in sixty-four lessons, 
graded in difficulty on the basis of the 
authors’ investigations. Norms for the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and twelfth grades 
are provided with each lesson. In effect, 
therefore, each lesson is a standardized test. 

Second, the Scale may be used solely as a 
measuring instrument. In Part II, difficulty 
values are given for the 2560 words. These 
words are arranged alphabetically, so that a 
teacher or superintendent may build his 
own tests, choosing words found in the 
regular course of study and referring to the 
Scale for values to use in computing norms. 

The words appearing in the Standard 
High-School Spelling Scale have been select- 
ed with great care. The five thousand most 
commonly used words, as determined by the 
Commonwealth Investigation, were spelled 
by high-school students in two hundred- 
fifty rural and urban communities of six 
states. Difficulty values were calculated, 
and words spelled by less than ninety per 
cent of the students were chosen. 

The Scale also includes a test for use in 
determining which students may be ex- 
empted from taking spelling. 


H. H. Brxter. 


How to Do Research in Education, Carter 
V. Good. Published by Warwick & York, 
Baltimore, 1929. 





The reception of the first and second 
printings of this graduate handbook by 
graduate seminars, thesis-writing groups, 
and educational investigators has been so 
generous that the author and _ publishers 
have been encouraged to add to its useful- 
ness by including a bibliography of the re- 
search literature which has appeared since 
the publication of the book in June, 1928. 
The new material in the enlarged edition 
consists primarily of some forty pages of 
current research references annotated and 
classified according to the twelve chapter 
headings of the book. The twelve chapters 
of this handbook for the graduate student, 
research worker, and public-school investiga- 
tor treat the following problems; value of 
educational research, sources of informa- 
tion in education, technical vocabulary and 
terminology, characteristics of scientific in- 
vestigations, selecting a problem and needed 
research, techniques of research, analysis 
and organization of data, interpretation of 
data and formulation of conclusions, report- 
ing research and preparation of a manu- 
script, evaluation of educational writings 
and professional books, training research 
workers and graduate students, and pro- 
gress in educational research. 


How to Do Research in Education and the 
author’s Teaching in College and University 
(Warwick & York, 1929) may be considered 
as companion volumes for use in graduate 
seminars and thesis-writing groups; the 
latter is a summary and interpretation of 
more than two thousand experiments, in- 
vestigations, and authoritative discussions 
in the field of higher education. Teaching 
in College and University covers the field of 
higher education after much the same 
fashion that How to Do Research in Educa- 
tion treats graduate study, research, ele- 
mentary education, and secondary educa- 
tion. Carrer V. Goon. 
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An Introduction to Art Education, William 
G. Whitford. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., 1929. 

Art as a subject of instruction was intro- 
duced into the American public school 
system in 1821. “However, little was ac- 
complished during the next fifty years ex- 
cept the empirical struggles of the new study 
to gain a foothold in the curriculum. It 
was not until after the Chicago World’s 
Columbian Exposition in 1893 that art be- 
came a real factor in American education. 
Since the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, great progress has been made in 
establishing valid objectives, suitable cur- 
riculum material, effective teaching methods 
and the rightful place of the subject in the 
modern socialized school. 

Art instruction today is not drawing as 
taught in the curriculum a decade or two 
ago, but a practical subject which has as its 
objective the education of the child to the 
enjoyment and use of beauty in every possible 
situation of modern life. Because of this 
broader objective, educators throughout 
the country have become interested in the 
possibilities of art education. dn Introduc- 
tion to Art Education has been written with 
the aim of presenting to the principal, super- 
intendent and general educator, as well as 
to the art educator, a survey of the subject 
and an evaluation of its various phases as 
factors of the present-day curriculum. 

It is the purpose of the book to present a 
theory of art education which is in harmony 
with the basic objectives of general educa- 
tion. It presents an analysis of the subject 
from the educational standpoint rather 
than from the art standpoint. The book 
contains twenty chapters (337 pages) and 
deals with the organization, supervision 
and teaching of art in American elementary 
and secondary schools. Its contents may 
be summarized as follows: history and 
development of art education, modern 
tendencies, life needs for art, the new ap- 
proach to art education, the vocabulary 
and fundamentals of art, objectives, curri- 
culum planning; the elementary, junior and 
senior high school course of study, general 
and special courses, the museum as a 
factor in education, methods of teaching, 
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lesson plans, supervision, tests and measure- 
ments, and suggestions for research to de- 
velop an interest in scientific analyses and 
educational procedure in the field of art 
education. 

The book is concluded with a list of “One 
Hundred Problems in Art Education” and a 
very complete and carefully organized 
topical bibliography as an aid to students 
wishing to make a systematic study of the 
subject. Witiiam G. Wuitrorp. 


Wilson Language Error Tests, Form Two; 
Prepared by Guy M. Wilson, with the 
assistance of Alice Dunn and Eleanor 
Murphy, World Book Co., 1929. My 
language error tests consist of three stories 
of equal difficulty. These, taken with the 
three stories of Form One, give a total of six 
stories of equal language error difficulty. 
This gives in practice six equivalent forms 
of the same test, and makes it possible to 
note the progress of a child in considerable 
detail. 

The outstanding change, however, is in 
the revision of the manual. A definite effort 
is made to minimize standards or norms, 
and to turn attention to the use of the test 
as a means of diagnosing individual difficul- 
ties of pupils and developing for each ac- 
cording to needs, a constructive, remedial 
program. Individuals, even within a pro- 
gressive system, differ so much that the 
significant revelation of a test is the needs 
of individuals rather than the relative stand- 
ing of a class or school. It is possible that 
emphasis upon norms has been a positive 
detriment. It is an easy matter for a well- 
staffed school system to stand above the 
average, and so become complacent. 

In the long run, standardized tests should 
be in harmony with major curricular pur- 
poses, and right methods of teaching, and 
should not be so administered as to defeat 
the major purposes of a subject. It is the 
belief of the authors that these language 
error tests, properly used, will contribute 
to a constructive language program in which 
the chief emphasis is placed upon the needs 


of the individual child. 
Guy M. WI son. 








The Superintendency of a Public-School System 


As a Professional Career 
L. O. Cummings 


FOREWORD 

This leaflet is designed to bring to the 
attention of college men, at the point when 
they are seriously considering life careers, 
the opportunities for personal satisfactions 
and public service in the Superintendency 
of a public-school system. 

College men frequently fail to consider a 
career in education because they assume that 
the field is limited to the work of the class- 
room teacher. The work of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools is often unknown to them. 
Yet college men ought especially to consider 
this career, because it permits, in a way that 
is almost unique, the combination of scholar- 
ly interests and active association with men 
of affairs. It is a field full of challenge, 
which should attract men of vigorous minds. 
— Henry W. Holmes, Dean, Graduate School 
of Education. 


HE office of Superintendent of Schools 

is one of the most significant develop- 

ments in our American public life. It 
answers the need of trained professional 
workers in public service while it retains 
for that service the values of contact with 
and control by the people. It is a recogni- 
tion of the need of both specialists and lay- 
men in the solution of educational problems 
in a society guided by democratic ideals. 
In this respect the Superintendency re- 
sembles the position of a city manager in a 
commission-manager form of municipal 
government. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS A GENERAL 
MANAGER 

A Superintendent of Schools is the profes- 
sional general manager of a public-school 
system. As such he is responsible legally to 
a representative lay legislative body (the 
school committee or board of education). 
He is held responsible by the board for put- 
ting policies, when adopted, into successful 
operation. With respect to the teaching 
staff, it is his duty to stimulate, guide, and 


co-ordinate their professional resources in 
the co-operative study of the educational 
needs of the community and the formula- 
tion and execution of an_ educational 
program within its resources. The public 
looks to him for good schools, expecting him 
to stimulate and encourage the support of a 
sound educational program for the communi- 
ty. The state educational authorities 
look to him for the interpretation to the 
community, the board, and the staff, of 
the educational ideals of the state. Educa- 
tional agencies of national significance rely 
on him to apply to local conditions the 
results of scientific studies. Such duties and 
the opportunities they create require a 
trained professional leader. Such leader- 
ship should offer a challenge as stimulating 
as that offered to men of vigorous minds and 
bodies by the older professions or by busi- 
ness or industry. 

The Superintendency affords an unusual 
opportunity for service and a wide range of 
satisfactions. The office should appeal to 
college men of scholarship and high ideals 
who are interested in combining these with 
an active life. The Superintendent of 
Schools deals with people in all walks of life. 
Success in. these contacts is rewarded by a 
broad view of life which brings its own satis- 
factions, personal esteem of those most 
closely associated with the Superintendent, 
and public confidence. Such rewards can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents. 


Monerary Returns 

The money rewards, however, compare 
favorably with those of salaried executives 
in other lines. Superintendents of Schools in 
cities of over 100,000 population are fre- 
quently paid $12,000; and some salaries are 
as high as $15,000 and $20,000. The median 
salary in the largest cities is approximately 
$10,000. In the next population group 
(30,000 to 100,000), the median salary is 
roughly $6,000, with a few executives 
receiving from $7,000 to $10,000. Some of 
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the Superintendents in towns and cities of 
10,000 to 30,000 population are paid 
$7,000 or more, with the median salary 
nearly $5,000. The men in the small com- 
munities receive a median salary of $4,000, 
although in some of the more important 
posts $6,000 and more may be expected. A 
scholarly and cultivated man may, there- 
fore, count on a return sufficient to satisfy 
his desire for the amenities of life. 


PERSONAL SATISFACTIONS 


The greatest satisfaction of the Superin- 
tendent comes, however, in achieving recog- 
nized leadership in an organized activity of 
society dedicated to making life of greater 
worth for every one. The modern public- 
school system deals with little children, boys 
and girls, young men and women, adults. In 
most communities it is the largest single 
enterprise. Leadership of the educational 
forces of a community requires men of broad 
training, expert knowledge of education, 
courage, sympathy, vision, and faith in 
education. 

President Eliot of Harvard once com- 
mended the profession of education to young 
men as conducive to a wholesome family life. 
The Superintendency makes in high degree 
for the development of finer family relations 
so fundamental to our civilization. The 
office is concerned practically and theoreti- 
cally with children and parents, with home 
life as well as school life. The wisdom 
gained from his professional contacts with 
family problems should enable a Superin- 
tendent to realize for his own family to an 
unusual degree the values he seeks to 
establish generally. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Throughout the United States the ten- 
tendy is to make the legal requirements for 
entrance to the Superintendency more 
stringent. At present about half the states 
require certificates as a prerequisite for 
service; and twenty states demand specific 
preparation for the position and issue a 
special type of certificate in administration. 
Ten states make graduate study at a col- 
lege or university a condition of entrance 
to the Superintendency, and seventeen 
states have specific requirements as to 


teaching or supervisory experience. The in- 
crease in the legal requirements within five 
years shows that more emphasis is being 
placed on both academic and professional 
training, especially on training definitely 
related to the duties of the Superintendent 
of Schools. There are good reasons to 
believe that the present tendency will con- 
tinue —that during the next few years 
more states will make legal requirements 
for entrance to the Superintendency. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


A position as Superintendent of Schools 
opens to a man membership in a strong pro- 
fessional organization. The Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, closely associated for sixty 
years with the development of education in 
this country, offers a professional affiliation 
comparable to that enjoyed by the lawyer 
in the American Bar Association and the 
physician in the American Medical Associa- 
tion. A unique research service places at 
the disposal of the most isolated Superin- 
tendent the opportunity both to serve and to 
be served. In addition, regional and state 
associations in many sections of the country 
bring the stimulating and protecting values 
of professional associations to their member- 
ship. Other associations of workers in edu- 
cation, both of a national and local charac- 
ter, offer further opportunities for personal 
development and an enlarged sphere of 
service. 


TENURE AND Hazarps 


Tenure laws in some states guarantee a 
reasonable security. In general, however, 
school boards are contracting with Superin- 
tendents for a term long enough to enable 
a trained man of capacity to work with 
freedom from petty politics. The tenure 
of the Superintendent of Schools is nearly 
as secure as that of officials in similar posi- 
tions in other types of organizations, both 
public and private. 

The development of the professional 
status of the Superintendency, the recogni- 
tion of the technical character of the posi- 
tion by lay boards, the improvement in the 
quality of these boards, and the recognition 
by lay boards of their proper functions in- 
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creasingly favor more stable tenure. With 
technical training for the position, with 
knowledge and skill in dealing with men and 
affairs, and with proper foresight and wisdom 
in choosing a position, the Superintendent 
of Schools should experience no more diffi- 
culty in holding his position than do the 
leading officials in other large organizations. 

There are hazards of the profession due to 
its public character, but they are no more 
than those attaching to any conspicuous 
post in public service. Young men who 
aspire to the Superintendency can be assured 
that men of capacity who are unable, be- 
cause of bad politics, to continue in a given 
city are not long without satisfactory em- 
ployment either within or without the pro- 
fession. The qualities developed by the 
direction of a public-school system are in 
demand in many fields of endeavor — the 
management of private educational and 
social organizations, business, research, and 
publicity. Consequently the hazards of 
public service, however real, need not be 
feared by a well-equipped man. 


THe Way To ADVANCEMENT 

A graduate in educational administra- 
tion cannot expect to become at once the 
professional general manager of a public- 
school system any more than a graduate 
in business administration can expect to 
leap at once to the management of a 
Experience in the classroom, 
several points in the 
Minor administrative 


business. 
and preferably at 


Sy stem, 1S necessary. 


responsibilities should serve as a test of 


readiness for general managership of an 
entire school system. These may _ be 
secured as a supervisor or director of some 
aspect of the schools — research or teacher 
training — but preferably in the general 
management of a single plant, such as is 
required of the principal of a medium-sized 
elementary school, or of a junior or a senior 
high sc hool — or in a combination of these 
units in a small community. 


THE PIONEER CHARACTER OF THE OFFICE 
AND THE RANGE OF OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SERVICE 

The position is sufficiently important to 
warrant specific training. What the office 


may become, however, is yet to be de- 
termined, for its future rests largely with the 
trained men who enter the profession. It 
offers therefore, to young men of initiative, 
originality, courage, vision, and faith in 
education — in other words to young men 
with qualities of leadership — the challenge 
of pioneer work. 

Competition for the largest posts in the 
sixty-eight* cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion is keen and the responsibilities large. In 
the cities of 25,000 to 100,000, approxi- 

mately 200, there is opportunity to secure 
experience for the responsibilities of larger 
cities; and a man who wishes to avoid the 
pressure inevitable in the largest enterprises 
may have in a smaller place a long service of 
most satisfying and professional character in 
a community which values quality. Ap- 
proximately 2,500 or 90 per cent of the 
cities of the country have a population less 
than 25,000. To these may be added in 
some states the administrative area formed 
by the combination of several small units, 
under the name of Superintendency Union 
or Supervision District. Success in the 
Superintendency is not measured solely, 
however, by the size of the community. 
Many of the smaller communities offer 
opportunities in various ways for a contribu- 
tion to education of a most significant kind. 
In fact, pioneer work of an experimental 
character difficult to conduct in a large city 
is frequently possible in a small, progressive 
community. There is no one pattern for 
the position. Much depends, and _ will 
always continue to depend, on the in- 
dividuality not only of the trained men in 
the profession but of the communities which 
they serve. 


WuHo SHOULD PREPARE? 


The Superintendency requires a combina- 
tion of personal qualities — leadership traits 
and general and technical knowledge. The 
earlier years in school and college have been 
in most cases a testing period. Scholar- 
ship is essential. The qualities accompany- 
ing it — initiative, resourcefulness, patience, 
persistence — are all essential in an educa- 
tional executive. In addition, a_ firmly 


*The cities of 190,000 population are now unofficially estimat« d 
as eig ity-one, show ng the increasing need for trained men. 
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h de- grounded desire for. service is essential for through play a reason in addition to that of 
n the satisfying success. Without it the limita- personal development for participation in 
if It tions of monetary returns in public service, some form of college athletics. 
a the fickleness of popular appreciation, as The same argument applies to a well-con- 
in well as the necessity for constant growth, — sidered interest in student activities outside 
a may lead in maturity to a dissatisfied atti- the field of athletics. Qualities of leader- 
enge tude toward life. ship are developed by use. As has already 
h There are no reliable tests which deter- been suggested, the college classroom, the 
, ; e mine that one student is of the type to social group, the athletic field, student ac- 
sald . ; ate 4c : 
in " succeed in the Superintendency and another _ tivities, are all training places for the pros- 
+ is not. The general qualifications of high pective Superintendent of Schools. Stu- 
rOXxi- standing in school and college, participation dents should take advantage of the possi- 
a and leadership in extra-curricular activities, _ bilities of training in working with people 
aa interest in people (particularly in children through Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Summer 
the and youth) and a desire for unselfish service Camps, Play grounds, Religious Instruction, 
a — these elements provide the best evidence Settlements, Workingmen’s Classes, and 
wie of future success. other agencies which call for assistance 
rin 7 
: " 4 through college offices. 
Ap- SELECTION OF COLLEGE COURSES AND 8 8 ered 
the AcTIVITIES a 
| af p , Permission to print the above statement 
ess he effect of early attention to the prob- . nous , 
é ie : ; in the Phi Delta Kappan was very generous- 
In lem of preparing for service of such a high . wri sg. &.. carpe 
‘weer: S : ; bs ly granted by Charles Swain-Thomas, Chair- 
ned professional order as that of the Superin- ~ * > <r? ‘ Try diet 
‘ a man of the Committee on Publications, 
its, tendent should be broadening. There is no : : i ; 
: ; en ee Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
ion selection of studies which is of proved value - : 
h University. The statement is the major 
the over any other. The fact that a Superinten- 
ly < part of leaflet number 4 published by the 
y; dent of Schools is concerned with the whole 
j Graduate School of Education. 
ty. range of community interests as well as ~< ' 
° cm. : ’ pit et tae Since our readers may be interested in 
er with the entire scope of education indicates se ¥ :; ; 
, : : other professional topics treated in this 
u- the need of securing an acquaintance with as : male 
F “gs series, we are listing them as follows: 
id. wide a range of intellectual interests as pos- : ; er ; ae 
ral sible. Undergraduate concentration may l. Education, a Bie siere for College 
ty well be in fields which give perspective and Graduates. Henry W. Holmes. | 
ve an understanding of people as individuals _ 2. Training for Leadership in Commercial 
or and of the activities and interests of organ- Education. Frederick G. Nichols. 
il] ized society. Students likely to neglect col- 3. The Teaching of English as a Profes 
n- : lege sports should see in their later need for 5#0”a/ Career. Charles Swain Thomas. 
in an intelligent and sympathetic understand- Copies may be secured by addressing the 
h ing of the problems of health and recreation Committee on Publications. 
Personal Analysis by Int cti 
" " 
2 A. H. Froemming 
C HE conduct of our young people is_ dies to improve his conduct, as judged from 
n generally observed and apprehended concrete acts, the symptoms are more often 


by others from the outside. Very 
little, however, has been offered them where- 
by they can recognize their own  short- 
. comings. The concrete acts of misconduct 
of an individual can be interpreted as out- 
bursts or explosions of the fundamental 
sources of his conduct. In applying reme- 


treated rather than the fundamental causes. 
In consideration of these generally applied 
remedial methods, it must be concluded 
that our young people receive exceedingly 
limited help in recognizing the basic source 
of their conduct. From the outgrowths of 
these conceptions, a self-analysis question- 
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naire was prepared and submitted to the 
newsboys of Milwaukee. The primary 
purpose in the background was to induce 
the newsboys to find their own weaknesses 
and inhibitions which prevent them from 
behaving as they themselves perhaps desire. 
Furthermore, it was hoped that an intro- 
spective character inventory would stimu- 
late thought and favorable habit patterns. 

Since most schools in Milwaukee have 
organized newsboys’ clubs with the principal 
or a teacher as the advisor, the question- 
naire was administered by the principal 
and the teachers. 

Specific directions were printed on the 
questionnaire. In addition, oral instructions 
were given the boys before they wrote the 
answers. The boys were thus favorably pre- 
pared to understand that the answers 
should represent a self-analysis of their own 
personal shortcomings. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Making a good worker. 

Tell four important ways or conditions 
which you think or imagine would help you 
to do your daily work better than you are 
doing it now. 

b. Making a good thinker. 

Tell four important ways or conditions 
which you imagine would help you to 
think more clearly than you do now. 

c. Causing wholesome feelings. 

Tell four important ways or conditions 
which you think or imagine would help you 
to be happier and more contented than 
you are now. 

d. Being a good fellow to have around. 

Tell four important ways or conditions 
which you think or imagine would help 
you to get along more pleasantly with per- 
sons around you. 

e. Having a healthy body. 

Tell four important ways or conditions 
which you think or imagine would help 
you to have a healthier body than you have 
now. 

f. Forming good personal habits. 

Tell four important ways or conditions 
which you think or imagine would help you 
to form cleaner and more wholesome per- 
sonal habits. 


(A few less than eighteen hundred papers 
were filled out and returned.) 

It was ultimately essential in selecting and 
eliminating the papers to determine whether 
the answers they contained represented a 
self-analysis of their own personal short- 
comings, or whether they represented a 
generalization of ideals. Even though 
was the primary purpose to eliminate all 
papers containing answers which obviously 
displayed generalization or idealism rather 
than self-analysis, it was difficult and even 
impossible in some cases to make a dis- 
tinction. This seemed to have been the 
principal weakness of the questionnaire. 
This weakness, however, should be appre- 
ciably overcome by administering a similar 
self-analysis device individually instead of 
to groups. To obtain answers which more 
truly characterize weaknesses of funda- 
mental personal character, it is necessary 
for the administrator to place the subject 
in the proper frame of mind. To accomplish 
this, it would be important to consider the 
mental capacity and mental eccentricities, if 
any, of the subject. 

In the event of a suspected problem case, 
the investigator should, through personal 
interview with the subject and with others 
who have been in close contact with him, 
become familiar with his past experiences 
and environment before attempting remedial 
measures. The term “environment” here 
is meant to be used in its broadest sense, 
including social, educational, physical, emo- 
tional, and hereditary factors. 

Papers which were retained after the 
elimination was completed were segregated 
into the following three classes: High 
School, Grades VII and VIII, and Grades 
V and VI. Answers to each question in 
each class were separately summarized and 
tabulated in the order of their frequency. 
Table I includes the three answers to each 
question which were most frequently given 
by each class. Table II shows the number 
of distinct answers which were given by 
each class to each question and also the 
range of the frequency of specific answers. 

Although the summaries do not represent 
a classification of character qualities ac- 
cording to any psychological standard, the 
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re R The First Three Answers Most Frequently Given 
ther +r . 
The Question a ¥ rm 
da ef n Grades Seven and Grades Five and 
k High School Fi rhe | Six 
ort- ; ws to : nen 
la 
1 it A. Making a good worker 1 | Be prompt. Be prompt. ; Better service. 
2 | Learn to be thorough. Chink when working. Be prompt. 
all g ; : 
| 3 | More sleep and rest. Keep physically fit. More sleep and rest. 
isly 
her B. Making a good thinker. | 1 | More sleep and rest. More sleep and rest. More sleep. 
| 2 | Study more. Better concentration. More study. | 
ven 3 | Concentrate more. Do more reading. Do more reading. 
lis- 
the C. Causing wholesome feel- | 1 | Better personal relation- | More cheerful. | Be kind and friendly. 
ings. ship with others. , 
ire. 2 | Having good friends. | More charitable and | Have a healthy body 
re- | helpful. 
oe . 3 | Do work well. | Have good friends. More cheerful. 
of D. Being a good fellow to | 1 | Be more helpful. Be more helpful. | Be fair. 
ore have around. 2 | Be more cheerful. | Be more agreeable. | Be kind. ' 
i | 3 | Be fair. | Be more cheerful. | Be more cheerful. 
a- x | | 
iry F. Having a healthy body. | 1 | Take more exercise. Wear neat and clean | Keep body clean. 
ct | clothing. ; 
< 2 | Get sufficient sleep. | Exercise regularly. | Sleep sufficiently. 
sh | 3 | Eat proper food. | Eat proper food. | Eat proper food. 
he Be : 
Y, G. Forming good personal | 1 | Be neat and cleanin ap- | Wear neat and clean | Use clean language 
tl habits. pearance. | clothing. 
| 2 | Keep good associates. | Bathe and wash regu- | Have good companions 
me | larly. on 
ie, | 3 | Use clean language. | Use clean language. | Wash regularly. 
al | | 
r , . ‘ , ‘ . 
¢ answers which compose the summaries are mitted to the schools of Milwaukee for 
n . ° - . . . . . . 
, interpretations of motives and attitudes possible help in evaluating conduct and in 
e ° ° o ° a ° ° ° 
| which apparently pass through the minds’ determining motives and attitudes in trait 
a ° ; ¢ = : : . ‘ 
; of the Milwaukee newsboys under their actions. For direct value to the newsboys, 
’ . — ° . - ° < 
. home, school, and street environment. The the summaries will be furnished to all the 
a . . . ie i 
> answers, at any rate, represent a cross- newsboys in sections at intervals. The 
)- . o* . ae . ° ° - 
; section of desired character traits as ex- summaries will thus provide a basis for con- 
pressed by the boys themselves. crete activities in the school newsboys’ 
; The complete summaries have been sub- clubs. 
h Table Il. Number of Kind of Answers and Their Range of Frequency 
S For Each Question in Each Class 
n = = - ~ — aan - a 
1 | Hich S {| Grades Grades 
‘ ig School _ Grades Grades 
| | VII and VIII | V and VI 
. i] || | l 
: Question || No. of Range || No. of Range l No. of | Range 
1 | Distinct of Distinct of } Distinct of 
- || Answers Frequency|| Answers |Frequency|| Answers |Frequency 
ee. _||- i] -|/-—— + =| a ae 
i . A. Making a good worker_____-__--- i 67 38 to 1 i 61 | 54tol | 41 ll tol 
. | B. Making a good thinker__________- | 48 46tol |} 56 | 67tol 37 12 to 1 
C. Causing wholesome feelings__- _- - -|] 58 3S tol || 63 50 tol || 38 13 to 1 
D. Being a good fellow to have around.|| 54 4 55 tol | 61 | 64 to l | 35 14 to 1 
E. Having a healthy body._______- --|| 34 102 tol jj 45 117 to 1 | 19 | 24tol 
Forming good personal habits__-_-___| | 46 47 tol | 69 | 66 tol || 35 | 14 to 1 
l 











Note: In High School, 148 boys; in Grades VII and VIII, 173 bovs: In Grades V and VI, 41 boys. 
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INTRODUCTION 
HIS study is a survey of thirty-five 
Phi Delta Kappa chapters covering 
the initiation practices of each in the 
case of candidates who are faculty mem- 
bers, and graduate and undergraduate 
students. 

A problem which has been confronting 
Phi Delta Kappa chapters is the determina- 
tion of more nearly standard initiation 
requirements which should be made of the 
candidates for membership. Alpha-Mu 
chapter has undertaken this study as a 
means of determining, as nearly as possible, 
the initiation requirements of the different 
chapters and discovering which of these 
are accepted by the majority of chapters. 

A questionary consisting of twelve ques- 
tions, pertinent to the study, was sent to 
each of the thirty-seven chapters, with 
request for as complete and accurate an- 
swers as possible. Each chapter was urged 
to add any information which it considered 
essential to the study. 

Thirty-five chapters responded to the 
study in some manner, either by means of 
the completed questionary or by personal 
letter. Two failed to give any response. 
Thus the response to the questionary was a 
sampling of 94.5 per cent. Such co-operation 
on the part of the chapters makes the con- 
clusions drawn from the survey of high value. 


RESPONSES OF THE CHAPTERS ON EacH 
QUESTION 
The majority of chapters believe that 
candidates for initiation who are graduate 
or undergraduate students should prepare 
a scientific paper. Twenty-three believe 
undergraduates should prepare such a paper, 
and seven say they should not. Five chap- 
ters do not admit the undergraduate to 
membership. Twenty-eight favor a paper 
for graduates, six do not, and one chapter 
does not express an opinion. 
Opinion on the advisability of requiring 
a scientific paper of candidates on the 
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faculty level was varied. Sixteen favored 
such a requirement, fifteen opposed it. 
Four chapters do not express any opinion, 

2. Opinion was very closely divided as 
to the appropriateness of calling the initia- 
tion paper a thesis. Thirteen chapters 
favored so designating it in the case of 
undergraduate candidates. In this category 
fourteen were opposed and four did not 
express a preference. Four others, which 
do not receive undergraduates, did not 
indicate whether or not such a_ paper 
should be called a thesis. 

For candidates of graduate rank, sixteen 
say that the initiation paper should be 
called a thesis, fifteen say that it should 
not, four did not answer. 

Opinion was equally divided in the case 
of candidates of faculty standing. Eleven 
favored calling the paper a thesis, thirteen 
did not, and eleven expressed no opinion. 

3. In the opinion of seventeen chapters, 
the initiation paper should not be prepared 
expressly to meet the initiation require- 
ments. Eight say that it should, four say 
“not necessarily,” and three express no 
opinion. Three other chapters do not accept 
candidates of undergraduate ranking. 

For graduates, eight agree that such a 
paper should be prepared expressly for 
initiation purposes, but twenty-one think 
not. Two express no opinion, and four say 
“not necessarily.” 

Only four chapters think that a paper 
must be prepared expressly for the purpose 
in the case of faculty candidates, sixteen 
believe it should not, eleven do not show 
any preference, and four say “not neces- 
sarily.” 

4. In answer to the question as to the 
advisability of the candidate using part of 
a master’s thesis or doctor’s dissertation or 
any other personal investigation, published 
or not, in process or completed, twenty- 
three favor and five oppose such a pro- 
cedure in the case of undergraduates, three 
have no preference, three chapters do not 
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indicate an opinion, as they do not admit 
such candidates, and one chapter requires 
no paper. 

On the same question, in regard to 
graduate candidates, twenty-eight chapters 
favor obtaining the paper from such a 
source, and only four oppose it. One ex- 
presses no opinion, one does not require a 
paper, and one would discourage such a 
procedure. 

Nineteen of the chapters believe that 
faculty candidates should be allowed to use 
some other production as the paper for 
initiation. Four are opposed to such pro- 
cedure. No opinion was given by ten, one 
would discourage such procedure, and one 
requires no paper. 

5. A searching academic and professional 
examination by an examining board, assisted 
by other chapter members does not serve 
the same purpose as the initiation paper in 
the opinion of the majority of the chapters. 
In the case of undergraduates, twenty-five 
say it does not, and only five say that it 
does take the place of the paper. Two 
express no opinion, and three do not answer 
as they do not accept these candidates. 

For graduate students, six chapters favor 
the examination instead of the paper, while 
twenty-seven chapters prefer the paper, and 
two do not state a preference. 

Nineteen chapters favor the paper, and 
six favor the examination, in the faculty 
group, while ten do not indicate their 
preference. 

6. The question as to the advisability of 
dropping the requirement for an initiation 
paper was answered negatively by twenty- 
three, twenty-eight, and eighteen chapters 
for the undergraduate, graduate, and 
faculty groups respectively. In the same 
order, such a procedure was favored by 
five, five, and six chapters. For the under- 
graduate group, four chapters did not 
answer, and three admit no such members. 
Two did not answer for the graduate group, 
and eleven for the faculty. 

7. It would be undesirable to omit the 
academic and professional examination for 
the undergraduates, according to the opin- 
ion expressed by twenty-five chapters. 


Only four think it would be advisable, while 
six express no opinion. 

Twenty-seven chapters would retain the 
examination, while six would drop it, for the 
graduate group. Two have no preference. 

For the faculty group, nineteen chapters 
favor retaining the examination, and six 
do not. Ten chapters failed to answer. 

8. The ritualistic ceremony alone would 
not be adequate for initiation in any of 
the three groups, according to the opinion 
expressed by the chapters. For the under- 
graduate group, twenty-six chapters were 
opposed to confining initiation exercises 
to such a program, while two favored so 
doing. The opinion for the graduate group 
was three for and thirty against, while 
twenty decided against and four for such 
a move in the faculty group. In each 
group, one chapter preferred to decrease 
the amount of ritualistic ceremony now in 
use. For the undergraduate group, six 
chapters expressed no opinion, for the 
graduate group one, and for the faculty 
group ten. 

9. Few of the chapters are in favor of the 
ritualistic ceremony plus an address on 
some pertinent topic, such as “The Signi- 
ficance of Membership in Phi Delta Kappa,” 
as a complete initiation program. Two 
chapters favor such a program and twenty- 
two are against it for the undergraduate 
group. The remaining eleven chapters 
make no definite statement of opinion. 

For the graduate level of achievement, 
twenty-five chapters are not in favor of 
such a program, and only three favor it. 
Seven chapters did not answer definitely. 
In the answers regarding the faculty group, 
thirteen failed to state any definite posi- 
tion, eighteen were against such a program, 
and four favored the definite establishment 
of the program under discussion. 

10. Much disagreement was found in the 
opinion of the chapters regarding the num- 
ber of the hours which should be required 
for the preparation of the initiation paper. 
The range for the undergraduate group 
was from five to fifty hours, with the ap- 
proximate median at fifteen. Twelve out 
of the thirty-four chapters did not express 
an opinion, six have no time requirements, 
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one requires no paper, and one says as short 
a time as possible. 

For the group attaining graduate stand- 
ing, the median preference was also fifteen 
hours, with a range from five to fifty hours. 
Fleven chapters expressed no opinion in 
this group, and seven indicated that they 
had no time requirements. One requires 
no paper. 

The approximate median for the faculty 
group as determined by twelve chapters 
was fifteen hours. Seven chapters have no 
definite requirements as to time. Of the 
re maining chapters, fourteen state no pre- 
ference, one would make the time of prepar- 
ation as short as possible, and one requires 
no paper. 

The length of the paper to be re- 
quired also showed little agreement among 
the chapters. The approximate median 
length for the undergraduate students as 
suggested by twenty-one chapters was 
1,500 words. The range in length was from 
500 to 6,000 words. One chapter would 
not require a paper. One would require 
only an outline, and one a ten-minute pre- 
sentation of the subject. Four prefer no 
requirement as to the number of words, and 
five express no opinion. Two chapters did 
not answer, as they have no undergraduate 
members. 

Graduate candidates should prepare a 
1,500 word paper, as determined by the ap- 
proximate median length suggested by 
twenty-two chapters. The length suggested 
ranged from 500 to 6,000 words. Two 
chapters would require no paper, one simply 
an outline, five express no preference, one 
would require a ten-minute presentation, 
and four would have no definite word re- 
quirement. 

Sixteen chapters set 1,500 words as ap- 
proximately the median length of papers to 
be required of candidates of faculty rank. 
The range was from 500 to 6,000 words. 
Twelve chapters do not show a preference 
as to length. Two would not require a 
paper, one would require only an outline, 
and four would have no requirements as 
to length. 

The data discussed above are summar- 
ized in the accompanying table. 


12. The last question of the group of 
twelve concerned a definition of research, 
Four definitions were included in the ques- 
tionary as follows: 

a. Research is an honest, exhaustive, in- 
telligent searching for facts and their mean- 
ings or implications with reference to a 
given problem. The product, or findings, 
of a given piece of research should be an 
authentic verifiable contribution to knowl- 
edge in the field studied. 

There are two distinct types of research; 
(1) basic, fundamental, or constructive re- 
search and (2) service research. The former 
is fundamental to the development of a 
science of education; the latter is less far- 
reaching in its scope and is usually pur- 
sued as a means of solving immediate local 
problems.— Paul M. Cook, Executive Secre- 
tary, Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 

b. Research may be defined as a method 
of studying problems whose solutions are to 
be derived partly or wholly from facts. The 
facts dealt with in research may be state- 
ments of opinion, historical facts, those 
contained in records and reports, the 
results of tests, answers to questionnaires, 
experimental data of any sort, and so forth. 
The final purpose of educational research is 
to ascertain principles and develop pro- 
cedures for use in the field of education; 
therefore it should conclude by formulating 
principles or procedures. The mere collec- 
tion and tabulation of facts is not research 
though it may be preliminary to it or even a 
part thereof.— Walter 8. Monroe, University 
of Illinois. 

Educational research aims to make 
contributions toward the solution of prob- 
lems in the field of education by the use of 
the scientific-philosophical methods, the 
method of critical reflective thinking. On 
the level of science, this operates in terms 
of specifics of experience which are organized 
and evaluated and which result in hypoth- 
eses and theories each successively subjected 
to deductive testing. The method of 
philosophy uses the conclusions of science as 
raw material and, largely by subjective 
processes, arrives at larger and_ larger 
generalizations constantly approaching truth 


in the field investigated. If the philosoph- 
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Summary of Responses of Thirty-Five Phi Delta Kappa Chapters to Eleven 
Questions Regarding Initiation Practices 


: — ] 
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| 
. | 
Question Answer . 
Under- | Graduate | Faculty 








Response of Chapters 

















grad. | 
, | $$ | ——__———_ ~ 
l. Should candidates be required to produce a | Yes_-.---.---------- | 23 28 | 16 
Ty se - 
scientific paper asa requirement for initiation? | No___.....--.------ | / 6 15 
No such member_ _- a 5 - 
No opinion____---- _ I l 4 
Is it appropriate to speak of the initiation | Yes__.......--------- 13 16 11 
paper as a “thesis?” Deen De ES ere 14 15 13 
No such member -----| 4 ; 

No opinion_- _-- pete 4 4 11 
3. Should the candidate’s production be a study | Yes_-.-------------- 8 8 4 
prepared expressly to meet the initiation re~ | No__------.-------- 17 21 16 

. | 
quirements? Not necessarily. he 4 4 4 

No such member 3 

+ e * | * } 
No opinion_______-- 3 2 1] 
4. May the production be taken from a master’s | Yes_---------------- 23 28 19 
or doctor’s thesis (or any other personal in- | No____------------- 5 4 4 

5 


+ 
_ 


vestigation published tr unpublished) in | No opinion_--_-- Sy | 
process or completed? No such member , 
































No paper-_-_---- ‘ l l 1 
Would discourage pro- 
ee ee ~*~ ] l 
. Does a searching academic and professional | Yes__._--------- 5 6 6 
examination by an examining board (assisted | No_--_------ 2 25 27 19 
by other members of the chapter) serve the | No such member. _____| 3 
same purpose as the initiation paper? No opinion_-__--- 2 2 10 
6. Would you think it desirable to drop the re- | Yes_.--------- ; 5 5 6 
quirement for an initiation paper? PE EAS 23 28 18 
No such member. _____| 3 | ; 
No opinion 4 2 1] 
7. Would you think it desirable to omit the aca- | Yes___----- pea 4 6 6 
demic and professional examination? ee ee : 25 a 19 
No opinion 6 2 10 
8. Would initiation be improved by confining it | Yes. _----- Sa 2 3 4 
entirely to the ritualistic ceremony? ee ; 26 30 20 
Decrease ritual_ l I l 
No opinion_-___-- sal 6 l 10 
9. Would the ritualistic ceremony, plus an ad- | Yes___----- 2e ; 2 3 4 
dress on such a tovic as “Significance of Mem- as 22 25 18 
bership in Phi Delta Kappa’ be the most No opinion 1] 7 13 
desirable complete program for an initiation? | 
10. The candidate’s papers should require approxi- | Approximate median 
mately how many hours for production? number of hours 15 15 15 
No paper___----- ; ] l 
No opinion. ____-. 12 11 14 
No requirement-_ - ( 7 7 
| Little as possible - | 1 
The length of the candidate’s production | Median number of 
should approximate how many words? words___ __.-- Le ee 1500 1500 1500 
Outline only___-- oes l ] l 
Ten-minute presenta- | 
GE to Saicate ater l l 
No requirement_ -- - 4 4 4 
| No opinion- - _- won, 5 5 12 
No such member - 2 
ho ee ee 2 
| No preference 2 
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ical method is used in a master’s investiga- 
tion, the student seldom goes beyond the 
level of philosophical analysis.— Frederick 
L. Whitney, Colorado State Teachers College. 

d. Research is simply a systematic and 
refined technic of thinking, employing 
specialized tools, instruments, and pro- 
cedures in order to obtain a more adequate 
solution of a problem than would be possi- 
ble under ordinary means. It starts with a 
problem, collects data or facts, analyzes 
these critically, and reaches decisions based 
on the actual evidence. It involves original 
work instead of mere exercise of personal 
opinion. It evolves from a genuine desire 
to know rather than a desire to prove some- 
thing. It is quantitative, seeking to know 
not only what but how much, and measure- 
ment is therefore a central feature of it.— 
C. C. Crawford, University of Southern 
California. 

Opinion was quite equally divided as to 
the merits of each definition. Seven chap- 
ters each favored definitions “d” and “d.” 
Six chose “a,” and three chose “ec.” Two 
chapters were of the opinion that the candi- 
date’s paper can not be called research. 
Ten express no preference. No substitute 
definition was offered by any chapter. 


SUMMARY 
1. Candidates of graduate and under- 
graduate achievement should prepare a 
scientific paper as part of the initiation 
requirements. Opinion is about evenly 
divided as to the advisability of such a 
requirement of the candidate of faculty rank. 

There is no definite agreement among 
the chapters as to whether or not the candi- 
date’s paper should be termed a “thesis.” 

The initiation paper need not be pre- 
pared expressly to meet initiation require- 
— 

The paper required for initiation may 
ts a part of a master’s study or a doctor’s 
dissertation or of any other personal in- 
vestigation, published or not, or completed 
or not, in the opinion of the majority of 
the chapters. 

5. The academic and professional examin- 
ation does not serve the same purpose as 
does the initiation paper. 


6. Sentiment was strong against the 
dropping of the requirement for an initia- 
tion paper. 

7. The academic and professional ex- 
amination should not be omitted from the 
initiation program. 

8. The ritualistic ceremony in itself is not 
sufficient for initiation purposes. 

9. The ritualistic ceremony and an ap- 
propriate address is not the most desirable 
complete program for initiation. 

10. No definite conclusion can be drawn 
as to the number of hours which should be 
required of a candidate in preparation of 
his paper. The median of the estimates of 
the different chapters was approximately 
fifteen hours for each type of candidate. 

11. The median length of the initiation 
paper suggested was approximately 1,500 
words. Here again there is much disagree- 
ment among the chapters. 

12. No definition of research as submitted 
in the questionary received a majority of 
support. Opinion was about equally di- 
vided among those given and no substitute 
was suggested. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems to be evident that there is no 
uniformity among the chapters on these 
twelve matters having to do with initiation 
into Phi Delta Kappa. It is not implied 
that complete agreement on every detail is 
desirable. However, the committee be- 
lieves that it would be creditable if, for 
example, the chapters could come to some 
agreement on the concept, educational 
research. Such action would be a contribu- 
tion to the solution of a vital problem in the 
field of education, the establishment of a 
terminology having definite content mean- 
ing. The lack of consensus of judgment 
among educational research men on units 
of thought and of measurement in their 
work is one of the retarding influences 
which slows up the progress of educational 
research from levels of tradition and guess 
to the use of accepted methods of reflective 
thought in science and philosophy. 

* * * 

The committee in charge of this survey was Dr. F. L. Whitney, 

Chairman, P. M. Condit, Harold Travers, and William Tuttle. 


This report was written by A. K. Goodman, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of Alpha-Mu Chapter. 
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Phi Delta Kappa will publish a direc- 
tory of its membership. This fact is 
assured by recent action of the executive 
committee and also by the attitude of the 
past three national councils, each of which 
was anxious that a carefully prepared direc- 
tory be published. Heretofore the Council 
has not been able to budget the amount 
which is necessary to finance such a publi- 
cation. It now appears that the Thirteenth 
Council will be able to set aside a sum 
sufficiently large to guarantee the directory. 
This Phi Delta Kappa who’s who, as it 
has been called, will be of value in the degree 
to which the fraternity responds to these 
requests for information. A directory com- 


[: the course of the next few months 


Directory of Phi Delta Kappa Membership 


piled from the data now in our files would 
very inaccurate and very inadequate as well. 
The response to the request which appeared 
in the October issue of the magazine has 
been a very meager one. Should this means 
of assembling the desired information fail 
to get the returns which we must have to 
make the directory a success, it will be neces- 
sary to resort to a direct-mail campaign. 
That is expensive and we trust that it may 
not be necessary except as a follow-up 
device. 

Please cooperate with the national office 
by sending the information suggested on 
the following form. Address your report to 
Phi Delta Kappa, Room 1800 Republic Build- 
ing, State Street at Adams, Chicago, Illinots. 





Other degrees, when and where 
Present Position... 

of Redes sites. 
_...Business address... 


office at once.) 


office. 





Information for Directory and Personal History Files 
(Please use typewriter if possible) 


SS eC EE kM eo ee 0 eo 
Chapter... ead ti aes ee Roll No..... 

Bachelor’s Degree Where... .. Year 

Master’s Degree. Where... Year 

Doctor’s Degree... Where Year 


_ (Please check the address to be used in the directory and on the Phi Delta 
Kappa mailing list. In case of an address change, please notify the national 


Are you a member of an alumnus chapter? ............. 


Additional notes as to honors received, previous positions held, etc., will 
be welcomed as a contribution to your personal history file in the national 

















With Alumni Chapters 


(Directory Corrected to December 1, 1929) 
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Watch this page for the latest available 
announcements of Alumni Chapter meetings. 
If your chapter is not adequately represented, 
get after your Secretary. 


Atumnus AtpHa—San Francisco, Arthur Gist, 
Treasurer, 1635 Le Roy Avenue Berkeley, California. 
The chapter meets on the first Saturday of ar month 
at 6:00 p.m. at the San Francisco Y.M.C.A. 


Beta — St. Louis, Frank L. Eversull, 
Secretary, 1465 College Avenue, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. The chapter meets on the third Saturday of 
each month at 6:30 p.m. at the St. Louis Y.M.C.A., 
16th and Locust Streets. 


ALUMNUS 


Atumnus GAMMA — Kansas, R. A. Fritz, Secretary, 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 
Alumnus Gamma meets annually. 
Atumnus De.tta— Fresno, John G. Smale, Jr., 


Secretary, Fresno High School, Fresno, California. 
Che chapter meets on the third Saturday of each month 
at 6:00 p.m. at the Y.M.C.A. Building, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 


ALUMNUS Epstton -— Los Angeles, Harold Bennett 
Brooks, Secretary, 617 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, 

California. The chapter meets on the first Saturday 
of each month, except July, August and September, at 
6:15 p.m. at the University Club, Hope near Sixth, 
Los Ange les. 


Atumnus Zeta — Detroit, Harry J. Baker, Secre- 
tary, Psychological Clinic, 153 East Elizabeth Street, 
Detroit, Michigan.. The chapter meets at various 
places in and about Detroit about once a month and 
usually on Friday evening. 

Atumnus Eta — Santa Barbara, Samuel O. Welday, 
Secretary, 2117 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

— Kansas City, Robert E. White, 
p en Boulevard, Kansas City, 


AtumMNus THE 
Secretary, 3525 
Missouri. 


ALumnus Iota — South Dakota, Prof. I. D. Weeks, 
Secretary, N. N. & I. S., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
The chapter meets annually at the time of the State 
Teachers Association meeting and at the same place. 
The chapter is continuing the study of educational or- 
ganization for the State and will have another report at 
the time of the next meeting of the State Teachers 
Association at Rapid City, South Dakota, November 
24-27, 1929. The chapter also has group meetings 
whenever enough members are present to make a 
meeting worthwhile. 


B. Grinstead, 


A.tumnus Kappa — Warrensburg, N. 
Warrensburg, 


Secretary, State Teachers College, 
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Missouri. The chapter meets on the first Thursday 
of each month in the homes of various members of the 
chapter. Following the dinner, the time is devoted to 
an informal discussion of a professional topic which is 
announced before each meeting. 


Atumnus Lamspa — Colorado, R. D. Case, Secre- 
tary, Superintendent of Schools, Brush, Colorado. 
The chapter meets twice each year, at the fall meeting 
of the Colorado Education Association in Denver, and 
at the spring School and College Conference at Boulder. 


A.tumnus Mu — Muncie, W. E. Wagoner, Secretary, 
West Jackson Street, Muncie, Indiana. The chapter 
meets at 6:15 p.m. on the second Tuesday of each 
month, October to May inclusive, at Ball Teachers 
College. 


ALUMNUS Nu — Chicago, R. H. Wetherbee, Secre- 
tary, Chicago Normal College, 68th and Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The chapter meets on the 
third Tuesday of each month at 6:00 p.m., at the 
Central Y.M.C.A., 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Atumnus X1— Sacramento, Homer H. Cornick, 
Secretary, Davis Grammar School, Davis, California. 
The chapter meets on the second Saturday of each 
month at the Elks’ Club, Sacramento. 


ALumnus Omicron — Kirksville, C. H. McClure, 
Secretary, N Missouri State Teachers College, 


Kirksville, Missouri. 


A.Lumnus P1— San Antonio, Merrill Bishop, Secre- 
tary, School Board Offices, San Antonio, Texas. The 
chapter meets on the second Friday of each month at 
Milam Cafeteria, San Antonio, at 6:00 p.m. 


“Alumni Chapters shall be permitted to elect mem- 
bers only from the ranks of the Fraternity, and may 
admit any brother who applied for membership, pro- 
vided that he meets such qualifications for membership 
as may be approved by the Executive Committee or 
made the subject of legislation by the Council. But 
in all cases, candidates for membership shall not be in 
student residence at an institution in which an active 
chapter is located, and shall meet the qualifications for 
good standing as set forth in Article VII, Section 6. 


“Alumni Chapters shall be privileged to elect dele- 
gates to all Councils who shall have the same powers 
as delegates from active chapters, except that such 
delegates shall not be privileged to vote. 


“Alumni Chapters in each district shall be privileged 
to elect a district delegate to all Councils, who shall 
have the same powers and privileges as the delegates 
from active chapters.”— National Constitution. 
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*A.paa—Indiana University 
Wm. I. Painter, Secretary, Box No. 41, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


*Beta—Columbia University 
L. Percy Young, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
Colnw, Columbia University, New York City, 
New York. 


*Gamma—University of Missouri 


as. Martin, Secretary, University High 
School, Columbia, Missouri. 


*De.ta—Stanford University 
Reginald Bell, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 


*Eps1ton—University of Iowa 
William E. Young, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa. 


*ZetTa—University of Chicago 
Arthur D. Traxler, Secretary, Box No. 17, Faculty 
Exchange, School of Education, University of 


hicago, » Illinois. 


*Eta—University of Minnesota 
B. Lamar Johnson, Secretary, Room 210, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


*Tueta—Cornell University 
William E. Cole, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard University 
Howard A. Wilson, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


*Kappa—University of Kansas 
. Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, 
niversity of Kansas, Lawrence, 


*Lamspa—University of California 
Claire Muncy, Secretary, Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California, 


Mp —Usheansiag of Texas 
Hob ey ary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

*Nu—University of Washington 


Norman Kunde, Secretary, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


*X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Robert E. Iffert, Secretary, 201-B State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron— University of Nebraska 
R. E. Cochran, ary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


*Pi—University of Illinois 
V. T. Smith, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
University of Illinois, Diem, Illinois. 


Rao—New York University 
Benj. R. Haynes, Secretary, Hartsdale Towers, 
Hartsdale New York. 


*S1oma—Ohio State University 
William K. Wilson, Secretary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 








*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
oo H. Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 


*Ursiton—Northwestern University 
F. S. Endicott, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi 


*Pui—University of Wisconsin 
William Reitz, Secretary, Box No. 67, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


*Psi— Peabody College 
E. E. Folk, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Cai+University of Oregon 
Earl M. Pallett, Secretary, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*Omeca—University of Michigan 
C. Van Vechten, Secretary, 4007 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, M 


*Acpaa-ALPHA—University of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


*A_pHa-Beta—University of Me on 
jj E. Weldon, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room D, 
niversity of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*ALpHa-GammMa—State College of Wotlinges 
W. Lester Copner, Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


*Acpaa-Detta—Kansas State Agricultural Col 
Louis H. Limper, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


*A.pua-Epsiton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


*A_pua-ZeTa—University of Arizona 
Lester I. Parker, Secretary, Bin-A, University 
Station, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 


Arpua-Eta—Temple University 
William W. Hazlett, Secretary, 5944 Belden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


*Acpua-THEeTA—University of North Dakota 
. E. Esson, Secretary, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


*A_pna-lota—University of Cincinnati 
Chas. C. Scheck, Secretary, Room 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*A_pna-Karrpa—University of Tennessee 
Paul P. Still, Secretary, Box No. 4188, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


*A_pHa-LamBvA— Boston University 
Edward Temple, Secretary, 97 Huntington Ave., 
School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


*Atrpua-Mu—Colorado State Teachers Colle, 
Arthur K. Goodman, Secretary, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 





*ALpna-Nu— University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 





*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 
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HI DELTA KAPPA shall 

be a fraternity founded upon 
educational history and support- 
ing the best educational ideals 
of the age. 


It shall exist for the purpose 
of unifying for mutual help and 
for the scientific study of educa- 
tion, by men of sound moral 
character and of recognized pro- 
fessional training and ability. It 
shall foster research both in and 
out of the university and shall 
ever uphold the great truth that 
the noblest and most efficient 

service to the state is that 

rendered through the 
education of her 


children. 


—Article 2 of the First Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa 
adopted by the First National Council, March, 1910. 
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